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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 


THE WRITINGS OF HORROX AND CRABTREE, 
OBSERVERS OF THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, 
NOV. 23, 1639. 

The opportunity afforded by the transit of Venus 
on Dec. 6, not again to occur until the summer 
of a.D. 2004, is a favourable moment for making 
an effort to find some of the missing papers of 
Horrox and Crabtree, the two sagacious astro- 
nomers of Lancashire, who alone witnessed the 
transit of 1639.* The Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, it is believed, possesses one MS. of the 
latter, and the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, a book containing an autograph and notes 
of the former. For some time after their deaths— 
Horrox died in 1641 and Crabtree about 1652—no 
one was eager to collect their MSS. Dr. Wallis was 
indignant that Horrox’s treatise on the transit— 
“that elegant and excellent work ”—was not taken 
up and printed until twenty-two years after the 
author's death (Opera Posthwma, Preface, p. ii). 
One portion of Horrox’s papers was burnt by a 
company of soldiers who entered his father’s house 
at Toxteth in search of plunder. Others were in 
the hands of his brother Jonas Horrox, who took 


* See “N. & Q.,” 5S. ii, 205, 274, 301, 335, 339; iv. 
499; and The Palatine Note- Book for December, 1882. 


them with him to Ireland, where on his death 
they were lost (ibid., p. x). Jeremiah Shakerley, 
of Pendle Forest, Lancashire, likewise had some 
papers in Horrox’s autograph, and he used them 
in his British Tables, which were published in 
octavo, 1653, while he was abroad, under the fol- 
lowing title (from a copy in the writer’s hands):— 

“Tabule Britannice: The British Tables: wherein is 

contained Logistical Arithmetick, the Doctrine of the 
Sphere, Astronomicall Chronologie, the Ecclesiastical 
Accompt, the Equation and Reduction of Time. To- 
gether with the Calculation of the Motions of the Fixed 
and Wandering Stars, and the Eclipses of the Lumi- 
naries. Calculated for the Meridian of London from the 
Hypothesis of Bullialdus, and the Observations of Mr. 
Horrox. By Jeremy Shakerley. London. Printed for 
R. & W. Leybourn, for Robert Boydell, in the Bulwork 
neere the Tower. 1653." 8vo. The Precepts, pp. viii, 92, 
iv; the Tables, A—Hh 8. The editor says that “ac- 
cording to Bullialdus's Hypothesis, and the Precepts of 
Jeremy Horrox, our Author hath composed these Plane- 
tary Tables which he termes Tabula Britanice as being 
fitted to the Meridian of London.” 
Shakerley had gone to the West Indies, leaving 
Horrox’s MSS. in the hands of his bookseller, 
Nathaniel Brooks, of London (the publisher of 
Sherburne’s Manilius, The Accomplished Cook, &c.), 
in whose possession they were when the Great 
Fire of 1666 took place (Op. Post., Pref., p. xi). 

These T'ables are referred to inthe Ashmole MS. 
242, fo. 93, where we find John Booker’s copy of 
his letter to Jeremiah Shakerley, sole intrante Y, 
1654/5. Booker says:— 

“T highly prize you and yo" worthy endeauors and 
hope God spareing you health and life you may be re- 
spected according to your deserts. Yo" ‘'abule Brittan- 
nice put forth in yo" name want yo" correction and their 
additionall perfections, I hope none will take that upon 
them but yo" selfe w™ might be made as vsefull and I 
suppose more excellent then any extant.” 

The preservation of the largest number of the 
papers of the young astronomers was due to Dr. 
John Worthington, their countryman, who obtained 
all he could at Broughton, Manchester, from the 
representatives of William Crabtree, and among 
them was one or more copies of Horrox’s Venus in 
Sole Visa, Worthington promised to lend the latter 
to Samuel Hartlib (the ingenious person to whom 
Milton addressed his Treatise on Education), who 
wanted it for his rare collection of MSS. (see 
Dirck’s Hartlib, pp. 25, 33). Hartlib, writing to 
Worthington, April 20, 1659, asks: “ Do you re- 
member your promises concerning the astronomical 
observations of Venus made by the late Mr. Horox? 
I wish I had them; the sooner the better” (Diary, 
p. 124). On April 28 Worthington replied :— 

«T have, as you desire, sent you Mr. Horrox his dis- 
course called Venus in Sole Visa. Here are two copies 
of it, but neither writ to the end. I lent them some 
years since to a friend, who promised out of both to make 
out one, and then to print it; but other business, it seems, 
would not permit him to go through with the work. In 
some other loose papers I perceive that the author began 
his tract again and again (so curious [7.¢., full of care] 
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was he about it), but these seem to be his last written 
with his own band...... These papers of his I found in the 
study of one Mr. Crabtree (a Lancashire man, and his 
great correspondent in these studies), and [ bought them 
after his death. By sending to some friend about Liver- 
l or Toxteth, it may be known whether anv of Mr. 
orrox’s kindred have any of his papers.”—Whatton’s 
Life of Horroz, p. 61. 
The doctor had some trouble to get these MSS. 
back from Hartlib, and his anxiety about them is 
explained by the fact that he believed there were 
no other copies of the treatise extant. 

Christopher, Richard, and Charles Towneley, of 
Towneley,well-known mathematicians and eminent 
virtuosos, were the possessors of some of the corre- 
—- of the astronomers. Thoresby visited 

owneley, co. Lanc., in 1702, and said that he was 
best pleased with the collection of “original letters 
that passed, through Mr. Christopher Towneley the 
antiquary’s contrivance, between Mr. Gascoigne, 
of Yorkshire, and Mr. Crabtree and Mr. Horrax, 
of Lancashire.” From that quarter Dr. Derham in 
1711 obtained copies of a few letters, one of which 
was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
that year. Jonas Moore, author of the arithmetic 
and algebra published in 1649 and 1660, is also 
mentioned as having papers (Sherburne’s Manilius; 
Letters of Scientific Men, ed. Rigaud, ii. 118-9, 
127); but Bishop Wilkins had never seen any 
(Letters, 533). 

In the year 1660 a copy of the treatise on Venus 
came into the possession of Christian Huyghens, 
the Hague mathematician, who was then in Lon- 
don. He sent it to John Hevelius, of Dantzic, 
and when that astronomer published his account 
of the transit of Mercury, which he had witnessed 
in 1661, he included Horrox’s Venus with it. The 
volume, printed at Dantzic, was entitled (Bodleian 
copy):— 

“ Johannis Hevelii | Mercurius | In Sole visus Gedani, 
| Anno Christiano mpcxxt, d. IIT. Maji, St. n. | Cum aliis 

ibusdam rerum Colestium observa- | tionibus, rarisq’; 
phznomenis. | Cui annexa est, | Venus | In Sole pariter 
visa, Anno 1639, d.24 Nov. St. V. | Liverpoliz, a Jeremia 
Horroxio: | nunc primum edita, notisque illustrata. | 
Quibus accedit succincta | Historiola, | Nove illius, ac 
mire Stellw in collo Ceti, certis anni temporibus claré 
admodiim | affulgentis, rursis omnind evanescentis. | 
Nec non | genuina delineatio, | Paraselenarum, & 
Pareliorum quorun- | dam rarissimorum. | [ Engraving, 
signed “ ABrij,” “J. Allen ”:—Landscape ; an astrono- 
mical sphere in the foreground ; a castle on an eminence 
in the left corner; at the end of the castle to the right 
a gibbet with a burning lamp hanging ; in the landscape 

ing observations with astronomical instruments four 
men, two on each side of the astronomical sphere; in 
the distance the sea with two ships; the heavens par- 
tially clouded ; stars ; the moon half in shadow ; signs of 
the zodiac on a rainbow. The whole of the above is in an 
oval frame supported on the left by a crane, on the right 
by a falcon ; in front an owl between a lighted candle 
and an hour-glass ; at the top of the frame is a cherub’s 
head surmounted by a star, and above this a scroll with 


ENARRANT DEI GLORTAM.] Cum Sac. 
Casaree, & Regia P. & 8S. Mojestatum | Gedani. | 


Autoris typis, et sumptibus, | imprimebat Simon Reiniger. 

| Anno mpceuxir.” Folio, Dedic., “‘ Ismaeli Bullialdo 
amico summo,” 3 pp; “ Delineationes hoc ordine in. 
serantur,” 1 p.; “Mercurius in Sole visus,” pp. 1-110; 
“ Venus | in sole visa. | Seu | Tractatus Astronomicus, [ 
De | Nobilissima Solis & Veneris Conjunctione, | Novem- 
bris die 24, Styl. Juliano, | M.pc.xxxrx. | Autore Jeremia 
Horroxio,” pp. 111-145; “ Historiola,” pp. 146-171; 
“ Phenomena aerea,” pp. 172-176; “Index rerum,” 
pp. 177-181. Ten plates engraved by Hevelius and 
marked A—K, of which G only belongs to Horrox’s 
treatise. 

There is a MS. of Horrox’s treatise at Greenwich 
Observatory which once belonged to Flamsteed, 
with some curious additions of a later date, 
described in the Letters, ii. 111. The late Mr. 
W. R. Whatton proposed to edit the treatise in 
English, but he died in 1835, and his son in 1859 
completed the task. The book was reissued in 
1869, with a new title, thus :— 

“The Transit of Venus across the Sun: a translation 
of the celebrated discourse thereupon by the Rev. Jere- 
miah Horrox, Curate of Hoole (1639), near Preston; to 
which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life and Labours. By 
the Rev. Arundell Blount Whatton, B.A., LL.B. Lon- 
don; William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster Row [1869].” 
8vo, pp. xvi, 216 ; 2 plates. 


On Feb. 17, 1663/4, the subject of Horrox’s 
astronomical MSS. was brought before the Royal 
Society, when Sir Paul Neile promised to produce 
some of them ; and Dr. Croune was desired to write 
to Mr. Towneley, who had “a considerable number,” 
to communicate them in order to their being made 
public. Drs, Wallis and Wren were appointed to 
report on the MSS. In consequence of their in- 
quiry Wallis was asked to edit them in a suitable 
manner; and being warmly zealous of the fame of 
Horrox, he prosecuted his task with care. On the 
16th of the following month Sir Paul Neile pre- 
sented a copy of some of Mr. Horrox’s astronomical 
papers, which Dr. Wallis was desired to peruse, 
who accordingly took them with him to Oxford. 
Drs. Wilkins and Croune were desired to procpre 
the originals of those papers from Dr. Worthington; 
and Dr. Croune wrote to Mr. Towneley “ concern- 
ing some writings of Mr. Horrox.” Wallis an- 
nounced the completion of his task in a letter 
which was read to the Society, Sept. 28, 1664 
He said that he had compared the copies with the 
originals, digested all in one body, and prefixed to 
it an epistle to the President, giving an account 
both of the author and the matter. The MS. was 
referred to the Council (Birch’s Hist., i. 386, 395, 
470). Eight years, however, elapsed before it was 
put to press, partly owing to want of funds, Mean- 
while its appearance was being eagerly anticipate 
by John Collins, Flamsteed, Newton, and other 
eminent mathematicians. 

The delay brought many additions to the MSS. 
From Mr. Christopher Towneley Flamsteed pro- 
cured Gascoigne’s and Crabtree’s papers, and 
Horrox’s theory of the moon, showing that the 
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moon’s orbit was elliptical in regard to the earth. 
In 1669 Flamsteed was meditating a commentary 
on Hevelius’s Mercurius sub Sole Visa, with cor- 
rected calculations, and also a vindication of the 
supputations of Horrox’s Pro Parallaxi Veneris 
as sole in Longum et Latum against Hevelius’s 
inartificial exceptions. “ Not that,” explains he, 
“T intend to asperse in the least the name and 
labours of so worthy an astronomer, to whom both 
the art and artists are eternally obliged ” (Letters, 
ii. 87; and ef. 92 and 109). In December, 1670, 
Flamsteed wished to obtain some of Horrox’s 

pers from Collins with the view of editing them 
ibid., ii. 104). Wallis meanwhile was preparing 
additional papers for the printer; and Flamsteed 
was under the supposition at first that the Venus 
sub Sole would be with them, “to which, having 
well perused it, I know not what can be added” 
(ii. 108). The book was actually sent to the press 
about May, 1671 (ii. 113). 

The London stationers were by no means eager 
to print the book; and, accordingly, the Royal 
Society gave 51. with the copy “ to encourage the 
bookseller ”—a much larger sum than was usually 
given (ii. 21, 320). This printer was William 
Godbid, in Little Britain, who alone could under- 
take mathematical and music books, and who was 
deemed to be a “ worthy honest person” (ii. 15). 
Scientific books at that time had a very small cir- 
culation in England. The booksellers could not 
sell above twelve or twenty of the best editions in 
mathematics from abroad unless there was some 
degree of fame about them ; and hence it was that 
so many scientific books were printed at the ex- 
pense of the Royal Society. The reception ac- 
corded to some of Wallis’s and Barrow’s works 
was long a warning to the booksellers. Some of 
their books cost the publisher nearly five shillings 
each, including the plates, and they had to be sold 
after a while at ninepence each to Mr. Scott, a 
bookseller in Little Britain, who drove a foreign 
trade; “otherwise they would have turned to 
waste paper ” (ii. 22). 

Meanwhile Wallis continued to prosecute his 
inquiries after other MSS. of his authors. Writ- 
ing to Collins from Oxford on Jan. 25, 1671/2, he 
says :— 

e In yours of 23rd inst. I was a little surprised at your 
mention of Dr. Worthington’s death, whom I saw well 
at Hackney about Michaelmas last, and thought nothing 
but that he had been so still. [ Cf. Horrox’s Opera Post- 
huma, Pref., p. xi.] A bundle of letters of Crabtree to 

orrox I saw, but know not that there was any of Gas- 
coigne among them; nor do I remember that I ever saw 
anything of his. The papers I have had of Horrox and 
Crabtree I have so reduced in the extract I made that I 
do not think there is anything material omitted. [See 
his introd, to the letters, wbid., pp- 239 seg.]. The papers 
themselves I returned all to Mr. [Henry] Oldenburg 
[secretary to the Royal Society], not keeping one single 
Paper by me how inconsiderable soever. What after- 
wards of them I can give no account, save only 


those extracts of my own which you sent me to revise, 
and I have returned them to you. The papers you have 
| from Mr. [Jonas] Moore I shall be willing enough to see, 
jand if they be different from such as are already col- 
| lected, as | suppose they are, it will be fit to add them 
to the rest, either of Horrox or of Crabtree’s letters.”— 
Letters, ii. 528. 


And again, on the 13th of the following month, 
he wrote :—* I am sorry for the loss of Mr. Horrox’s 
papers, in Mr. Brook’s hands, by the fire. What 
Shakerley’s tables are I know not” (id., ii. 531). 

The work was at length published towards the 
end of 1672, De Lalande (p. 278) had copies of the 
three editions. 

Martyn’s Editions.—The first edition is dated 
1672, and is thus described by Lalande :— 


“1672. Jerem. Horroccii Astronomia Kepleriana de- 
fensa et promota, precipué adversas Lansbergium et 
Hortensium. Ejusdem Epistole et Observationes 
ceelestes. Guill. Crabtrii Observationes coe'estes. Jo. 
Flamsteedii Derbiensis De inzequalitate dierum solarium 
dissertatioastronomica. Tabulz solares. Nove thesorie 
lunaris ab Horroccio primiim adinventz explicatio ab 
eodem Flamsteedio. ltem Numeri lunares, et calculus 
eidem theorize innixus,” 

De Lalande says that this was the same book as 
the 1673 form of it, “excepté que les pages 465- 
470 contenaient en 1672 l’ancienne théorie de 
la lune d’Horroccius faite en 1638, et que l’on 
changea en 1678” [1673]. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, September and 
October, 1672, p. 5078, the book is thus mentioned 
( Letters, ii. 149):— 

“Jeremie Horroccii Angli Posthuma, una 
cum Guil. Crabtrei Observationibus Ccelestibus; nec 
non Joh. Flamstedii de Temporis quatione Diatriba. 
Numerisque Lunaribus ad novum Lune Systema Hor- 
roccii. Londini, impensis Joh. Martyn, Regiz Societatis 
typographi A. 1672 in 4to. 

“ Contents. 1. Keplerian astronomy. 2. Extracts of 
letters to Crabtree. 3. Catalogue of Astronomical 
Observations, 4. His New Theory of the Moon, together 
with the Lunar Numbers of Mr. Flamsteed upon it, 

“ To these are annexed first the celestial observations 
of William Crabtree concerning Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
and Venus, and then Mr. Flamsteed's dissertation of 
the solar year, wherein are demonstrated the Prostha- 
pheereses of the time necessary to make an equation, 
and proceeding from the unequal motion of the earth 
from the aphelion to the perihelion, and the inclination 
from the equinoxes to the solstices and vice versa,” 


This was the edition presented to the Royal 
Society, Oct. 30, 1672 (Birch, iii. 58). 

The 1673 edition was as follows (Chetham 
Library copy):— 

“ Jeremiz Horroccii, | Liverpoliensis Angli, ex Pali- 
tinatu | Lancastriw, | Opera Posthuma ; | viz. | Astro- 
nomia Kepleriana, Defensa & Promota [p. 1]. | Excerpta 
ex Epistolis ad Crabtreum suum [p. 241}. | Observa- 
tionum Ceelestium Catalogus [p. 339]. | Theoria 
Nova [p. 465]. | Accedunt | Guilielmi Crabtrei, Man- 
cestriensis, | Observationes Coelestes [p. 405]. | In calce 
adjiciunt | Johannis Flamstedii, Derbiensis, | De Tem- 

oris Aquatione Diatriba [p. 441]. | Numeri ad Lunze 


Theoriam Horroccianam [p. 473]. | Londini, | typis 
Gulielmi Godbid, Impensis J. Martyn Regalis | Socie- 
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tatis typographi, ad insigne Campane in Cemetario | 
D, Pauli, Anno Domini 

Quarto ; title and dedication to Lord Brouncker, 
President of the Royal Society, xvi pp. (a post- 
script at the end states that Flamsteed promises 
in a short time a new and more correct edition of 
the Venus in Sole Visa from the author's auto- 
graph); the several treatises at the pages above 
given, pp. 1-496. Cf. Clavel’s Catal. Latin Books, 
1681, p. 173. 

To the extracts from Horrox’s letters to Crab- 
tree there is a new title-page (p. 241):— 

“Excerpta ex Epistolis Jerem. Horroccii ad Gul. 
Crabtrium, suum in Studiis Astronomicis Socium. 
Londini, typis Gulielmi Godbid, & venales prostant 
apud Spencer Hickman, ad insigne Rosx in Coometerio 
Paulino. Anno Domini 1672.” 

The next treatise by Horrox has for title (p. 339):— 

“Catalogus Observationum Jeremix Horroccii, prout 
ab illo factze sunt, abaque correctione pro Excentricitate 
Oculi, quam memorat in Epistola Novemb. 23. 1637, ut 
in ipsius schediasmatis reperiuntur. Et Toxtethe 
habite propé Liverpoliam Angliz. Londini, typis 
Gulielmi Godbid [as before], 1672.” 

The next section in the order of the volume is 
Crabtree’s letters, thus (p. 405):— 

“ Excerpta ex schediasmatis Guliel. Crabtrii, de Obser- 

vationibus ab ipso institutis, Broughtone prope Man- 
cestriam, in Palatinatu Lancastrie, Angliz. Londini, 
typis Gulielmi Godbid, Anno Dom. 1672.” 
Then follows (p. 441) Flamsteed’s “ De inequalitate 
Dierum Solarium Dissertatio Astronomica,” Lond., 
Godbid, 1672. On p. 464 the catchword “ Cata- 
logue” in the copies dated 1673 and 1678 is 
crossed out in ink. Next follows “The New 
Lunar Theory” by Horrox (p. 465, sig. Ooo), dated 
a year later, thus entitled :— 

“Nove Theoriw Lunaris a Jerem. Horroccio primum 
adinventz, Et posted In emendatiorem formam redactz ; 
ex Epistola Socii ipsius Gulielmi Crabtrii, ad Erudi- 
tissimum Guil. Gaiscoignium scripta, explicatio. Ac- 
cesserunt Johannis Flamstedii Derbiensis, Numeri 
Lunares, & Calculus eidem Theorie innixus. Londini, 
typis Gulielmi Godbid, Anno Dom. 1673.” 

Mr. Baily had a copy of the book with a different 
title to this portion (see Letters, ii. 149). At 
p. 473 (sig. Ppp) :— 

“ Lunares Numeri Ad novnm Lune Systema ab Astro- 
nomo Acutissimo Jeremia Horroccio excogitatum ; tum 
ad Meridianum Londini, celeberrimi Anglia Emporii; 
tum Derbiz, notissimi Corit»norum Oppidi, in ipso fere 
totius Anglie# Umbilico siti, Accommodati, a Johanne 
Flamstedio, Derbiensi. Londini [as before}. 1673.” 

Scott's Edition.—Mr. Baily had a copy of the 
same date with the title as follows :—“ Jeremix 
Horrocii Liverpoliensis, Angli, Opuscula Astro- 
nomica, viz., Astronomia Kepleriana,” &c. The 
remainder of the title is as before, the imprint 
being “ Londini, typis W. G. Prostant apud Rob. 
Scott, ad insignia Principis in vico vulgo vocato 
Little Britain. 1673.” In this copy pp. 465-70 
are marked Ooo 2, Ooo 3, in letters the same as 


the signatures to the former part of the book, in 
which there is no Ooo (Letters, ii. 150). 

Pitt's Edition.—This celebrated quarto was a 
failure as a commercial speculation. The circum- 
stances remind us of what was said on another 
occasion, that learning had gained most by those 
books by which printers had lost. Collins, writing 
to the Rev. Thos. Baker on Feb. 10, 1676/7, thus 
acknowledges the fact :— 

“The truth of it is, mathematical learning will not 
here go off without a dowry; the booksellers have lost 
so much by the works of Drs. Wallis and Horrox, the 
optic and geometric Lectures of Dr. Barrow, Xc.,...... that 
it is no easy task to persuade booksellers to undertake 
but toys that are mathematical.”— Letters, 

The fate of the remainder sheets is told by the 
same correspondent, April 24, 1677. He says that 
Mr. Moses Pitt, the bookseller, 


“having got a remain of above 200 of Horrox’s Astro- 
nomy, (which though a very good book, proved damage- 
able to the undertaker,) to revive the sale thereof, de- 
sires 8 or 10 sheets to add to it; and accordingly there 
will be so much of the Doctor's [ Wallis} subjoined which 
hitherto hath not seen light.”— Letters, ii. 21, 


In 1678, accordingly, we have this reissue 
(described from a copy in the writer’s hands):— 


Title as befere down to “Coelestes.” Then, “ Quibus 
accesserunt Johannis Flamstedii,” Xc., as before, to 
“ Horroccianum.” Then is added, in reference to an 
entirely new section, repaged and dated 1678: “In 
Calee adjiciuntur, nondum Editz, | Johannis Wallisii, 
S.T.D. | In Celeberrima Academia Oxoniensi Geometria 

| Professoris Saviliani Exercitationes Tres; viz. | De 
Cometarum Distantiis Investigandis [p.1]. | De Rationum 
& Fractionum Reductione [p. 11]. | De Periodo Juliana 
[p. 59). | Londini, Prostant venales apud Mosem Pitt, 
ad Insigne | Angeli in Ceemeterio P. Pauli, mocuxxvut.” 
4to., pp. as before down to p. 496. ‘The signature of 
p. 465 is Ooo, Then follows the new matter, with a new 
title-page and Moses Pitt's imprint, 1678, pp. ii, and the 
treatises, pp. 1-69, and one leaf of errata. This portion 
is dedicated to John Collins. 

The book had already become scarce at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Ic is referred 
to by Hearne as an uncommon book :— 

“ His posthumous works were printed by Dr. Wallis. 
They are now scarce. Mr, Whiteside of the Museum 
bought them several years agoe, but gave 7s. 6d. for 
them.”—Hearne’s MS. Diary, vol. cii., 1723, Feb. 8, Sat. 
(from the original). 

Joun E. Baltey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AND SOLD ON OLD 
LONDON BRIDGE. 

I have read the interesting paper by Catcur- 
TENSIS on books published and sold on old London 
Bridge (6% S. v. 221), and am glad that the 
subject has been brought before the readers of 
“N. & Q.” Perhaps the article just mentioned 
may be the means of eliciting from some other 
contributors (possibly even descendants of some 
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of the booksellers themselves) a series of papers 
on this matter—the exact whereabouts of the 
booksellers’ shops on London Bridge ; which at 
present can only be conjectured, as the addresses 
appear in many cases very vague, ¢.g., “in the 
Low Building.” Some one may be able to give 
some account of the booksellers, where they were 
born, when they died, and where they were buried. 

Mr. Richard Thomson, in his Chronicles of 
London Bridge, does not throw much light on 
this subject. He does not mention the position of 
any shops that he came across when he was writing 
his book. CatcuTrensis says I did not in my “ List 
of London Publishers, 1623-1834” (“ N. & Q.,” 6 
S. iii. 404, 464; iv. 242), “recognize any of the 
London Bridge fraternity.” When I compiled that 
list, I had not, at the time, come across any of the 
London Bridge booksellers, but have since col- 
lected several, six of whom are not mentioned in 
his own list, viz., John Back (1670-96) at the 
Black Boy, Henry Green at the Sun and Bible, 
M. Hotham, William Pickering (1566-70) at St. 
Magnus’ Corner, John Williamson (1678), at the 
Sun and Bible in the Low Buildings, and Joseph 
Collier (1680), at the Bible under the [Traitor’s] 
Gate. Were Henry Green and John Williamson 
occupiers of the same shop, and did Williamson suc- 
ceed Green? The following is a list of over eighty 
titles of books, &c., which I have collected from 
the Brit. Bibliographer, Censuria Literaria, Har- 
leian Miscellany, and Hazlitt’s Collections and 
Notes, 1867-76 (to the last I am indebted for 
those books in the following list with the dates in 
parentheses), some of which are earlier than those 
mentioned by Catcutrensis, viz., Astley, from 
1588; Back, 1670-87; Blare, 1670-94; Collier, 
1680; Gosson,* 1610-13; Pickering, 1566-70 ; 
Tyus, 1659. 

1566. Remember man both night and daye 

Thou must nedes die, there is no nay. 
A broadside. Imprinted at London by Willyam Powell 
for William Pickering, dwelling at Saint Magnus Corner. 
Anno 1566, 21 August. 

1569. An Amanack and Prognostication for the Yeare 
of our Lorde Giod 1569, seruyng for all Europe. Where- 
in is shewed the natures of the Planettes, and mutation 
of ayer, &c. Calculated and Gathered by Joachim 
Hulrigh, Doctour of Phisicke and Astronomie, &c. Im- 

rinted at London by Jhon Kingston for Willyam Pic- 
eryng. Svo. Black-letter, with woodcuts. 

1570. The End and Confession of John Felton, who 
suffred in Paules Churcheyard in London, the viii. of 
August, for High Treason. 1570. Finis. F.G. Im- 
printed at London in Fleet Streete, by William How, 
for William Pickering, and are to be sold at his shop at 
8. Magnus Corner. A broadside. According to Howell's 
State Trials, there was another copy ‘‘ Imprinted by Rd. 
Jhones and Tho. Colwell, 1570.” 

Felton was charged with high treason, at the 
Guildhall, London, for having put a traitorous 


* Probably the son of Thomas Gosson, who dwelt in 
Paternoster Row, near the Castle, in 1567. 


bull on the Bishop of London’s gate, and was con- 
demned on Friday, August 4, 1570, to be “ yy 
drawn, and quartered, as most worthily he 
deserved,” on Tuesday the 8th, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. See Howell’s State Trials, vol. i. 
p- 1085. 

In the Harleian Miscellany, vol. x. pp. 260-62, 
there is “ A Songe betweene the Queene’s Majes- 
tie [Queen Elizabeth] and Englande.” Imprinted 
at London by William Pickeringe, dwelling under 
Saynt Magnus Church, n.d. A poem by William 
Birch, of 132 lines, of which the following are the 
first two verses :— 

“E. Come over the born Bessy, 
Come over the born Bessy, 
Sweete Bessy come over to me; 
And | shal! the take, 
And my dere Lady make 
Before all other that ever I see, 
“ B, My thinke I hear a voice, 
At whom I do rejoyce, 
And answer thé now I shall :— 
Tel me, I say, 
What art thou that biddes me com away, 
And earnestly doost me cali!” 

1588. 

A Godly Exhortation, whereby Englande maye know 
What wofull Abhomination there nowe doth flowe. 

A Poem by Edward Pecke. In verses of four lines, Sm. 8vo. 
At London, printed by Edward Allde, and are to be 
— at Saint Magnus Corner by Hugh Astley. Anno 

Yoo. 
Hazlitt (Coll. and Notes, vol. i. p. 325) says: 
“This production is at present known only from 
a fragment of four leaves, which came into the 
possession of a London bookseller many years ago, 
and which was again sold, in March, 1869, at Mr. 
Corser’s second sale.” W. G. B. Pace. 
91, Porter Street, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. 8. WapprneTon’s Sonvets BY 
Livinc Writers” (see ante, p. 427).—C. M. L. 
charges me with making two misstatements in the 
preface to the above volume, viz., (1) that there 
had only been two previous selections of English 
sonnets published in recent years; and (2) that 
Mr. Main’s selection did not include the sonnets 
of living writers. 

If more than two sonnet books were published 
during the preceding dozen years I shall be much 
indebted to C. M. I. if he will kindly furnish me 
with the title of the third. The volume by Mr. 
Dennis and that by Mr. Main were, I believe, the 
only two sonnet anthologies which had been pub- 
lished since Leigh Hunt’s well-known Book of the 
Sonnet, and that can scarcely be considered a 
recent publication. There were some sonnets in 
Mr. Davenport Adams’s Latter-day Lyrics, but 
the larger portion of that book consisted of other 
verse. 

As regards the second misstatement, I can only 
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again observe that Mr. Main’s selection did not 

include the sonnets of living writers. It is, how- 

ever, quite true that in the notes appended to the 

selection a number of such sonnets were quoted in 

extenso. Samuet 
47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


C. M. I. observes, “I may add that of these 
authors three have died since Mr. Main’s book 
went to press, viz., Coventry Patmore and the 
Rossettis, brother and sister.” It is curious to 
observe how one critic, in pointing out the slip of 
a brother, himself stumbles, as I happen to know, 
and am pleased to say, that at the present time 
Coventry Patmore is living at Hastings. J. B 

[ The above closes this subject. } 


A Fost Cover.—Io Alkborough Church, Lin- 
colnshire, I lately saw an oaken font cover with 
hanging ornaments of lime wood, which is rapidly 
falling to pieces from dry-rot. It is well worthy 
of restoration, and, at all events, ought to be 
briefly described. It is flat, four-sided, and of 
some four inches in thickness. A cross is carved 
across it with broad arms, in the four interstices 
of which are respectively a dove, a bunch of 
grapes, oak foliage and acorns, and a bunch of 
apparently conventional Jeafage. Four dependent 
clumps of foliage hang one from each side. The 
four arms of the central cross form four compart- 
ments which are beautifully carved, one with Noah 
leaning out of the window of the ark and letting 
loose the dove ; the second with the discovery of 
Moses at the river’s brink; the floating cradle, 
bulrushes, Miriam, and Pharaoh’s daughter are 
delicately and deeply carved. The third com- 
partment represents Christ blessing little children, 
and the fourth, apparently, the father bringing his 
lunatic son to the Saviour. A little care and 
some varnish might very well be spent upon this 
enrious relic. It is grievous to an antiquarian 
churchman to see the fine old Norman font thrust 
into one corner without any base, while the cover 
above described is put upon a modern pretentious 
marble font like a wine-glass. It may be hoped 
that before long the old cover will again be placed 
upon the restored Norman font bowl, when Alk- 
borough Church will once more possess a far more 
interesting and appropriate laver than the present 
singular instance of, I conclude, churchwardens’ 
taste. 


Mayoriat Orrices.—The following, in con- 
tinuation of my previous lists, are very good 
examples. Could any one give us an account of 
the “ancient customs” said to have been duly 
performed? In my Index of Municipal Offices 
the mayoralty of Thornbury is marked as an 
obsolete office :— 

“The annual court leet and view of frankpledge of 
Mr. Edward Stafford Howard, M.P., Lord of the Manor, 


Borough, and Hundred of Thornbury, was held at the 
Swan Hotel, Thorwbury, on Tuesday last, before Mr. 
H. T. M. C. Gwynn, the steward. After a dinner the 
several juries were sworn aud proceeded to the despatch 
of business. No complaints of any kind of bridges or 
stiles being out of order were made, and the following 
officers were then elected :—Officers of the Borough— 
Mayor, serjeant-at-mace, constables and ale-tasters, 
searchers and sealers of leather, carnals. Officers of 
the Manor—Ditchreeve of Morton, ditchreeve of Old- 
bury, hayward of Kington, not elected; hayward of 
Oldbury, hayward of Morton, hayward of Falfield, 
Officers of the Hundred—Constable of Morton, constable 
of Kington, constable of Oldbury, constable of Tyther- 
ington, constable of Rangeworthy, constable of Gaunt’s 
Earthcott, hayward of Tytherington, hayward of Range- 
worthy. The election of mayor was greeted with loud 
applause, and Mr. Thurston thanked the court in a 
suitable speech. The evening was spent in a convivial 
manner, and in accordance with ancient custom the 
serjeant-at-mace and jury accompanied the mayor to his 
residence.” — Bristol Mercury, Nov. 4, 1882. 

“The annual court leet of his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset was held on Thursday, and was attended with 
the same customs and ceremonies as of yore. Accom- 
panied by his Grace’s deputy-steward, the officers for 
the ensuing year were elected, viz., portreeve, constables, 
ale-tasters, conduit wardens, scavenger and pound-keeper, 
town crier, The customary visits were made to various 
parts of the manor, and the duties in connexion with 
~ various offices duly executed.” — Totnes Times, Oct, 28, 


G. L. 


Anciznt Sanctus Bett at toe Worcester 
Exuisition.—In the Fine-Arts Department of the 
Worcester Exhibition, recently closed, was a 
sanctus bell, from Middle Littleton, Evesham, 
described as being dated 1071. The catalogue 
having been published in a permanent form, asa 
reminiscence of the exhibition, it is perhaps de- 
sirable to describe this bell. 1t is of the ordinary 
seventeenth century shape, measures in diameter 
eleven and a half inches at the mouth, and is fur- 
nished with a stock and iron lever for ringing. 
On the top of the waist are the letters I O, the 
figure 7, and the letter J, no doubt intended for 
the date 1671. The letters I have a knob in the 
middle of the stem, as was common in type of that 
period on bells. No campanist need be reminded 
that Arabic numerals were never used on bells 
earlier than the sixteenth century. 

W. H. Jongs. 

Malvern. 


Spixoza’s Name.—A curious twofold inadver- 
tence in writing is to be found in the biography of 
Benedict de Spinoza (or Espinosa, as he sometimes, 
like his father, wrote the name) as given in the 
Penny Cyclopedia and the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, In the former we read, “He was 
christened Baruch, but on his renunciation of 
Judaism he always called himself Benedict”; and 
in the latter, “For the Hebrew name Baruch, 
which he received at his baptism, he afterwards 
substituted the Latin equivalent Benedictus. 
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I need hardly remark that Spinoza, being of a 

Jewish family, was not baptized or christened as 

a child—or, indeed, at any time, since he never 

joined any Christian church after his renunciation 

of Judaism. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Forx-tore: Ow.’s Heart.—Mr. Macgeorge 
(Old Glasgow, 1880), in going over the Presbytery 
records of Glasgow, cites, inter alia, the following 
as occurring “at the end of the sixteenth century”: 

“Qik daye comperit Sibill Dowe and grantis yt scho 
said wordes to hir fellow servant woman tuiching y° 
houlat hart [owl's heart] to be rubbit to ane manis 
shuldeir, to cause a man to luif ane woman; but scho 
usit not that thing in any sort.” —Old Glasgow, p. 208. 

Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


A Sayinc or Lorp Cnarnam.—It is said 
that Lord Chatham, hearing that a thief had 
stolen his “ gouty ” shoes, wished that they might 
fit him. I find in Plutarch’s Morals (“How a 
Young Man ought to hear Poems,” translated from 
the Greek by Simon Ford, D.D.) the following :— 

“Whence to foul Actions foul Expressions are most 
Suitable and Proper. As the Shooes of Demonides the 
Cripple (which when he had lost he wished might sute the 
Feet [of] him that stole them) were but Unhandsome 
Shooes, but yet fit for the man they were made for.” 


Hasty.—Walking in Sussex a few weeks ago, 
I took refuge from a heavy thunderstorm in a little 
roadside inn. As the storm abated one of the 
natives present remarked that the rain was not so 
“hasty,” 4.¢, so heavy, as it had been. This use 
of the word was new to me, and is perhaps worth 
a note, Geo, L, APPERSON. 

Wimbledon, 


Misuse or TecunicaL Terms at Games.—I 
wish to draw attention to a careless use of lan- 
guage which seems to be spreading. Probably 
“twas ever thus.” Mr. Pickwick did not know 
the difference between an “alley-taw” and a 
“commoney.” Our grandfathers used sometimes 
to say they were at “eight holes” at long whist, 
when they meant they were at the “ point of 
eight”; and they spoke, and modern players still 
speak at times, of playing a “hand at whist” 
when they mean a “rubber of whist”; and of 
calling a “ lead” instead of calling a “suit.” The 
laws of whist in several places use the term 
“tevoke” for “renounce in error.” A renounce 
in error does not become a revoke till it is estab- 
lished. The laws of chess in one place use the 
word “ piece” when “man” is meant. The men 
are the pieces and pawns. The laws of billiards 
use the word in “baulk” when in “hand” is 
meant. Players also talk about making “ pockets” 
at billiards, They do not make pockets—the 


“hazards.” Many people at backgammon talk of 
throwing “doubles” when they mean “ doublets.” 
Instances from many other games might be given ; 
but the game in which this misuse of terms is 
most rampant, and to which I especially desire to 
direct attention, is lawn-tennis. Players and 
manufacturers call “rackets” “bats.” Cricket 
is played with a bat, lawn-tennis with a racket. 
“Strokes ” are often called “points” and “ aces ”; 
a “service” is called a “serve”; a “rest” is 
known as a “rally”; the “sides” (of the net) 
become “ends”; the “striker out” is trans- 
formed into the “ non-server,” and the “server” 
into the “striker”; sometimes they are called 
“hand-in” and “ hand-out” respectively, for the 
evident reason that there is no “hand-in” or 
“hand-out ” when tennis scoring is employed, as 
is now universally the case. Is it too much to hope 
that the rising generation will take a hint, and 
endeavour to call things (especially at lawn-tennis) 
by their correct names ? “ CaVENDISH.” 


Auerties. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


James or Bortum.—Can any of 
your readers tell who was the father of this 
Caithness proprietor or fiar of the seventeenth 
century? His grandson, the Rev. John Sinclair, 
was the founder of the family now owning 
Holyhill, Ulster, and had his share in the siege 
of Londonderry, being one of the subscribers to 
the Declaration of Union of March 21, 1688/9, 
between the military, the gentlemen, and the 
citizens, for its defence to the worst. It is of his 
Scottish grandfather that the paternity is required 
for the purposes of a county and genealogical 
history. A similar inquiry in “N. & Q.” some 
years ago with regard to General Arthur St. Clair, 
so well known in America because of the first mis- 
fortune on a great scale suffered by United States 
troops in Indian warfare, resulted in a reply that 
settled him as having been born at Thurso on “ 23rd 
March, at 5 o’clock afternoon,” 1736, the son of 
William Sinclair, merchant there, and one of the 
Assery family. Local knowledge of James of 
Borlum likewise exists, and may be elicited. He 
is a witness to acontract of marriage dated July 29 
and August 3, 1619, between John Mackay of 
Dirlet-—who was the brother of the first Lord 
Reay, and educated in Paris—and Agnes, the 
danghter of Sir James Sinclair of Murkle. About 
1650 he was slaughtered in revenge of the death 
of a chief, Neil Abrach Mackay, during a fight 
at Thurso. In the ruined church of St. Peter 
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carved and cut inscriptions, and the coat of arms 
of James of Borlum, which was Argent, a cross 
engrailed sable between two mullets azure, with 
, the motto, “ Fear God and live.” The same arms 
are reported in 1672 as those of “Sinclair, Thurso,” 
though the grandson, the Rev. John, was the heir 
to the arms then. He had, however, assumed the 
coat and motto of the earldom of Caithness. Any 
information as to the paternity or lineage of James 
of Borlum will be gladly received. V. 


Tae Lumser Troor.—Can any of your readers 
contribute any facts bearing on the origin, objects, 
and history of this club or society? In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for April, 1786, is a description 
of an engraving for the tobacco paper of John 
Harrison, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, ascribed, appa- 
rently on very slight authority, to Hogarth, who is 
stated to have been a fellow member with Harri- 
son of the Lumber Troop, about the year 1730. 
The device is thus described, “ A humorous coat 
of arms, viz., an escutcheon displaying the moon 
and a star, a punch-bowl and a lantern ; crest, an 
owl sitting on a beer-barrel ; supporters, Bacchus 
and Ceres; motto, In Nocte Letamur.” This 
ancient and honourable society, we are further in- 
formed, still displayed in the year 1786 these 
insignia, very splendidly emblazoned, in their club 
room. The like also are impressed on their tickets 
for admission to feasts, &c., as well as on their 
tobacco papers. I have met with the following 
illustrations of this fraternity: (1) The upper 
portion only of one of the admission tickets, having 
the humorous coat of arms and motto as described 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, very well engraved, 
under which appears merely the word “ Brother,” 
the rest of the ticket being wanting; (2) An ex 
libris (or possibly a tobacco paper) with the same 
arms and motto, and the name Battin in a scroll ; 
(3) A tobacco paper, with the same arms and 
motto, under which are the following verses :— 

* Bacchus every pleasure’s Heir 
Life of Joy and Death of Care 
Bids us quit all fears and follies 
For one pipe of honest Hollis 
Then come ye Sons of Wit and fun 
Haste to Mirth and Islington,” 

J(ohn) N(ichols), who contributed this article 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, proceeds to say that 
John Harrison, who seems to have combined the 
vocations of comic singer at taverns and peripatetic 
tobacconist, was the original of the figure leaning 
over the parson (parson Ford) in the ‘ Midnight 
Modern Conversation,” and challenging him to 
drink some particular toast ; and that the figure 
in the same print with the nightcap on and 
smoking is a portrait of one Chandler, a book- 
seller in Shire Lane, the scenery in the picture 
being adopted from a room in John’s Coffee-house 
in the same locality. He further remarks upon 
the extreme rarity of Harrison’s tobacco paper, of 


which only one copy had been discovered after 
diligent search. 

S. Ireland makes the same claim for the well 
designed tobacco paper of Richard Lee, “at the 
Golden Tobacco Roll in Panton Street, near 
Leicester Fields,’ which he has imitated in his 
Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth. Query whether 
other copies are not now known to exist of the 
six engravings by Hogarth which he catalogues as 
unique ? J. Extor Hopexry. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Epwarp Warsoy, or Lipineton, co. 
—The accounts I have access to concerning the 
Watsons, who were raised to the peerage by the 
title of Rockingham, all commence with an 
Edward Watson, living circa 1460; by none of 
them, however, can I discover whose daughter 
his wife was. In Great Gidding Church, co. 
Huntingdon, are six shields of arms with their 
charges carved on them. The dexter coat on each 
shield is that of the Watsons, impaling others, 
five of which I have been able to identify as 
1, Smith ; 2, Montagu; 3, Digby; 4, Bertie ; 5, 
Manners—all of which agree with those of the 
wives of the Watson family ; the sixth coat, how- 
ever, has baffled me, and I suspect it belongs to 
the family of whoever may have been the wife of 
the above Edward Watson. The arms appear to 
be a chevron between three peewits, though the 
latter may be herons or some other birds ; no tinc- 
tures are shown. (an any one inform meas to the 
maiden name of the wife of the above Edward 
Watson, and also to what family the arms de- 
scribed belong ? D. G. C. E. 


Name or Painter wantep.—I possess a large 
silver cup, with two handles, which bears the 
following inscription : “ Presented by the Direc- 
tors of the Edin., Leith, and Hull Shipping Co. 
to Capt. William Ballingall of the London and 
Edin. Ship. Co. smack Trusty for his meri- 
torious exertions in towing their smack the 
Neptune into Burlington Bay after being dis- 
masted in a storm upon the 30th Dec., 1812.” 
This inscription affords the only clue to the name 
of the painter of a picture which I will describe 
hereafter. Capt. William Ballingall was my 
great-grandfather, and was for some years after 
1812 Provost of Newburgh, in Scotland, and my 
grandmother, who is the only member of his 
family whom I have spoken to, has told me that 
the picture I now possess was presented to the 
captain by a celebrated painter (as a personal 
thank offering) who was on board the Neptune on 
Dec. 30, 1812; he was so struck with my grand- 
father’s appearance at the helm—for the latter had 
got on board the Neptune and taken command— 
that he painted him as he stood at the wheel. 
The background is black, with a streak of forked 
lightning on it, and the captain has his sou- 
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wester on, and a pea-jacket ; the picture is nearly 
half length, full size. I have shown it to several 
connoisseurs, and they all agree that it is by a 
master hand, and one suggests that it is by Crome. 
There is no name that I can see. Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” furnish me with a clue to 
the name of the painter? It is not likely that he 
would ever have forgotten the awful night of 
Dec. 30, 1812, and his descendants, if any, will 
doubtless have heard of it. R. N. 


Vocrcar Errors.—It is quite common to hear 
words in the singular which happen to terminate in 
sused as if plural,e.g., “ His remains were buried”; 
“Did you like the vespers last night” (meaning 
the music)? “ Yes, I liked them very much,” &c. 
Is not this a mere vulgar error which should be 
discountenanced ? R. H. Busx. 


Taz Dunmow Ftitcu.—Is there an earlier re- 
ference to this custom of Dunmow (Essex) than 
the following, from Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair, first acted, I believe, in 1614 (V. iv.) ?— 
“Tis Hero...... Yes, but she will not be taken 

After Sack, and fresh Herring, with your Dunmow 

Bacon.” 
Coryetivs WaLFroap. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Tuomas Bristow.—I should feel extremely 
obliged for any sort of information concerning the 
above, who is mentioned in Burton’s Parliamentary 
Diary, vol. iv. p. 488, as having been Speaker of 
the House of Commons in 1658-9, I should like 
to know where and when he was born, and 
whether anything is known of him and his family; 
also, whether I am right in supposing that either 
he or his father married one of the Denman family, 
ancestors of the present judge of that name. 

J. Goutton ConsTaBte. 

Walcot, Brigg, 


Tae Poputation, 1603.—(1) What means or 
data have we to judge of the most probable 
estimate of the population of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe at or about the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, viz., a.p. 1603? (2) What is the most 
accurate or, at least, trustworthy, estimate of the 
then population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Austria and North Germany, Spain, France, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway? I would insist 
particularly on information about those countries 
mostly affected by the successive Reformations : 
Germany, by Luther ; France and Switzerland, by 
Calvin and his associates ; England, by Henry and 
Elizabeth. Tuos, J. JENKINS. 

Chatsworth, Livingston co., Illinois, U.S.A. 


Noemtsmatic —I should like to know the history 
and value, if any, of the coin described below :— 
Obverse: Figure of Justice, date 1794; legend, 
“For change not fraud.” Reverse: Castle, with 


“Bigod’s castle” below; legend, “ Bungay half- 
penny.” H. Devevine ye. 
Chiswick. 


Sr. Jeromz.—Can any one point me toa 
in St. Jerome’s writings where he speaks about the 
prohibition of the younger Jews to read certain 
parts of the Old Testament? I understand such a 
passage exists. w. 8. L. 8. 


Antuoyy Ery.—Can any reader give me the 
birthplace and burialplace of Anthony Ely, who 
came to King’s Stanley, in Gloucestershire, about 
1659? Probably born about 1630; he was alive 
in 1675. E. Ety. 

Lassington Rectory, Gloucester, 


A Yorxsnire Batitap.—Some fifty years ago 
a ballad was sung at a harvest supper near Dews- 
bury which related a match made between three 
squires to run their three horses in a race. Creep- 
ing Jane (or Jenny) was considered slow, and the 
betting was against her. In the issue, by adopting 
the device known as “a waiting race,” she wins. 
The verses were not without spirit and were full 
of movement and vigour. Can any one help me 
to this ballad? Is it known in print ? 

M. G. Warxrys, 


A Conreperacy or Witnesses. —I have 
somewhere read a story of a confederacy of wit- 
nesses with a view to ensure consistency in the 
description of a fictitious scene. The plan was to 
meet before the trial and rehearse, so to speak, all 
the details to be sworn to. I should feel obliged 
by a reference to the-source of this story. - @ 


Gerorce Swan, Son or Cuartes II.—I have 
a note that George Swan, “ A Friend,” was born 
at Windsor in 1661. He married, I believe, Anna, 
daughter of Dr. Isaac Huntingdon, of Carlisle. 
Any information will be received with thanks. 
Epwarp Firz-Yorke. 


Yorgsuire.—In 1304 Archbishop 
Corbridge gave licence to the Abbot of Selby to 
rebuild the chapel of Whitgift (Yorks). A tran- 
scription of the licence, said to be in Latin, is 
desired. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” favour me 
with one? L. Hotmes. 

Ferrybridge. 


De Panama.—I have met with this title, with 
the prefix countess (and sometimes, more oddly, 
lady). I shall be glad to obtain some information 
as to when and by whom it was granted. Is ita 
Carlist title? I was lately told that it is “of 
South American origin, but not Brazilian,” all 
which is an additional whet to my (I hope not 
impertinent) curiosity. F.S.A. 


“T HAVE KEPT THE BIRD IN MY BOSOM,.”— 
Who was it who used this phrase as a sort of 
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summing up of astory? I fancy it was a Scotch- 

man, but shall be glad to be reminded. I heard 

it, or read it, many vears ago. LE. L. 
13, Sussex Gardens, W. 


Arpen Famity.—There is at the present time 
in Beverley, Yorkshire, a family of the name of 
Arden. Can I ascertain whether this family has 
any right to claim connexion with the Ardens of 
Warwickshire, and so descent from Turkill de 
Arden? The name has been known in Beverley 
for some hundred and eighty years. 

L, E. Arpey. 


Bott-saitine sy Rorat Permission THE 
Niveteeyta Centory.—On Oct. 25, 1809, the 
day that George III. completed the fiftieth year of 
his reign, great festivities took place at Windsor, 
which continued for more than one day. On the 
26th Miss Knight, who was in attendance on the 
queen, writes thus: “A bull was baited this 
morning, and a bull this evening at the Town Hall” 
(Autobiography of Miss Knight, vol. ii. p. 266). 
N.B. I do not think she means that the bull 
was baited in the Town Hall, or that a bull was 
baited anywhere. Is this the latest instance of 
bull-baiting by royal om ? 

. Leaton 


CaristopHer Moor. — My great-great-grand- 
father, the Rev. Christopher Moor, B.A., Queen’s 
Coll., Oxon., 1757, was Vicar of Lilbourne, North- 
ants, and curate of Calthorpe, Leicestershire ; he 
died in 1803, and was buried at Rugby. His 
father, Christopher, lived at Orton, in Cumberland. 
I should be greatly obliged if any one could inform 
me of the parentage of the elder Christopher, the 
marriages and issues of either, and whether they 
were of the stock of the Barnborough family of 
More, or give any further information about the 
family previous to 1800. Christopher Moor bore, 
I believe, for arms, Erm., on a chevron engrailed, 
between three moor-cocks sa. a bishop’s mitre 
between two crosses patée arg. When were these 
arms granted ; or are they a legal difference from 
the coat of the Mores ? Cuaas. Moor. 

Ampfield, Romsey, Hants. 


Hepee or Epcr.—In this week’s issue of a 
church paper (October 21) I read, “The last to 
hedge the battle at the price of his liberty”; and 
“the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was shamelessly 
hedged.” In a recent article in Macmillan, by Mr. 
Benham, the ate Bishop of London was, with 
more smartness than taste, said to have been at a 
certain time hedging away from something. In all 
these phrases the meaning is to be on the edge of 
& question or matter—to be slipping away, un- 
certain, or to be “trimming”; but surely that 
meaning requires the word edge, since hedge means 
to fence round, make safe, guard. Perhaps the 
unconscious addition of the unfortunate letter h, 


not uncommon in citizens of Lonion, is the 
cause of the mistaken use, W. 
Woodleye, Cove, Farnborough. 


Replies. 


NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISING. 
(6™ iv. 364.) 

“The first English newspaper is generally con- 
sidered to have been the Public Intelligencer, 
commenced in 1663, and succeeded by the London 
Gazette in 1665. Advertisements are hardly met 
with until the beginning of the following centary.” 
The two assertions made in the above paragraph 
by that esteemed contributor to “ N. & Q.,” Sir 
James Picron, are hardly borne out by the facts 
of the case. Between the year 1622, when 
Nathaniel Butter’s Weekeley Newes first appeared, 
and January, 1664, when Sir Roger L’Estrange 
began the Intelligencer and the Newes, hundreds 
of newspapers were published. In the Caxton 
Exhibition of 1877 I exhibited no less than forty- 
eight different newspapers dated between the 
years 1632 and 1659. It is true that the major#y 
of the newspapers printed before the Restoration 
were of an ephemeral nature, begotten of the 
excitement of civil war, but there were a number 
that lasted for years and were of general interest. 

The Moderate Intelligencer of Thursday, Jan. 6, 
1647/8 (No. 146), contains a message from 
“ Charles Rex,” given at “ Caresbrook-Castle in 
the Isle of Wight”; the political news of the day 
in this country, and also advices from Lisbon, 
Naples, Venice, Turin. Bohemia, Silesia, and 
other places on the Continent. The title of 
another paper, A Briefe Relation of some Affaires 
and Transactions, Civill and Military, both For- 
raigne and Domestique, Tuesday, March 5, 1649/50 
(No. 28), shows that the paper was of general 
interest. Previous to the death of Charles the 
newspapers busied themselves with affairs of 
State and in abusing rival news-writers, but 
during the Commonwealth the papers contain 
many paragraphs of social interest. In Perfest 
Proceedings of State-Affaires, Thursday, June 7, 
1655 (No. 297), there are such items of news as 
the following :— 

«This day (Monday, June 4) five prisoners from Newgate 
were hanged at Tiburn; one drawn in a Slead for Coyning, 
another, one Mr. Shelly a Knights Son for Robbery, 
who coming down Newgate stairs stabbed himself before 
hee came into the Cart, hee was hanged with the rest, 
but it is said was dead in the Cart, long before hee came 
to Tiburn.” 

“ Anne Firebanck (whose Husband Joseph Firebanck 
was on Munday last hanged for Coyning, and Shee) is 
condemned to bee burnt for the same fact, is given In 
by the women to bee with child, and so is reprieved. 
They made the Mony of Tin and sold 20s. for 6s. Spence, 
many Gamesters and others bought of them.” 


The assertion that “advertisments are hardly 
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met with until the beginning of the following 
century” is equally wide of the mark, The papers 
of the time of the Commonwealth, Charles IT., 
James IL, and William and Mary as a rule 
contain advertisements. The first advertisement 
I have met with is contained in Perfect Occurrences 
of Every Daie iournall in Parliament and other 
Moderate Intelligence, Friday, April 2, 1647 
(No. 13). It rans thus :— 

“ A Book applauded by the Clergy of England, called, 
The Divine Right of Church Government, collected by 
sundry eminent Ministers in the Citie of London; cor- 
rected. and augmented in many places, with a briefe 
Reply to certain Queries against the Ministery of Lng- 
land : Is printed and published for Joseph Hunscot and 
George Culvert, and are to be sold at the Stationers Hall, 
and at the Golden Fleece in the Old Change.” 


The first advertisers were booksellers, and these 
were closely followed by quacks. The heading 
“ Advertisements” appears constantly in the 
Commonwealth newspapers. The following 
specimen advertisements possess an interest as 
being among the first of their kind. In Occurrences 
from Foreign Parts with an Exact Accompt of the 
daily Proceedings in Parliament, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1659/60 (No. 64), there is an advertise- 
ment which doubtless at the time had an especial 
interest for ladies. It runs thus :— 


“ At the Rose Tavern in Covent Garden, there is to be 
sold these Si/ks and Stuffs following at very reasonable 
Rates: Silver Stuffs, Plushes, Sattains, Colour'd Tabbies, 
Colour'd Silk Mohairs, Silk Prunelloes, Podeswaies, 
Flower’d Tabbies, Taffaties, Silk Druggets, Tammies, 
Woosted Druggets, Serges of all sorts, Bombassenes.” 


In Mercurius Publicus, Thursday, Nov. 22, 
1660 (No. 47), there is a quack advertisement 
which demonstrates that the modern vendor of 

tent medicines has made no advance in his art. 

t is as follows :— 


Ag Compendious Declaration of the most admirable 
Virtues of the Magnetical or Antimonical Cup, prepared 
and made by Mr. John Evans the only true Author 
thereof, formerly dwelling in Fetter Lane now rector 
of Littleton upon Severn, who being informed that 
divers persons that formerly had them from him (having 
lost them in the late War) are desirous to furnish them- 
selves again, hath disposed a person of near relation, at 
Mr. Enoch Wyatt's house in St, Martin's Lane in the 
Fields, from whom all such as are desirous may be fur- 
nished with such as are by him Warranted to be perfect 
and good, being of his own preparation and not any 
where else in London to be had: Therefore beware of 
Counterfiet Cups. Inquire at the Harrow. 

“It emptieth the Stomach of «ll evil humours, the 
Liver of Choler, the Spleen of Melancholy, the Head 
and Pectoral parts from Rheums, Distiliations, and 
tough flegme. It cureth Agues, Feavers. Swimming in 
the Head, Madness and the Palsie......It cureth per- 
fectly the Gout, the Stone, Sciatica and Lameness. It 
cureth perfectly Dropsies, asswageth pains of the Bones, 
Nerves, and destroyeth Wormes. It purifieth Blood «nd 
restoreth Appetite lost. It cureth the Green Sickness 
and all Obstructions, restoreth from Consumptions, and 
increaseth and preserveth Natural vigor, It cleareth 
the Sight, cousumeth the Web or Pearl and dissolveth 


Congealed Blood. It...... is found by daily experience to 
be a most Soveraign remedy against Malignant Feavers. 
It is safe and without danger, and never loseth or 
diminisheth its Virtues.” 

The first “leading article” I have seen is con- 
tained in the Moderate, Tuesday, Dec. 12, 1648 
(No. 22), where, after references to David succeed- 
ing Saul to the exclusion of Ishbosheth, and to 
various other instances in sacred and profane 
history of persons ascending the throne without 
regard to hereditary claims, the writer comes to 
the conclusion that the reign of monarchs depends 
upon the authority of the commonwealth. This 
article is temperately written, and is entirely free 
from the personalities and abuse characteristic 
of early journalism. The first paper, however, 
which entered upon the controversies of the times 
with dignity and deliberation, was the Compleate 
Intelligencer and Resolver, “In two parts. The 
first, giving Intelligence of the state of the three 
Kingdomes, The other, Resolving doubts in the 
Present Differences.” In No. 3 (Nov. 14, 1643) 
we have such questions resolved as the following : 
“ Whether may it not be one cause of the trouble 
of this Kingdome, that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Laud) hath not been tryed yet?” “Whether 
hath he not deserved to suffer?” Both questions 
are argued and answered in the affirmative. “The 
sparing of him hath beene a great provocation to 
heaven.” Witiiam Rayyer, 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


“Dancine toe Hay” (6™ §. vi. 288).—I 
“danced the hay” for the last time some forty- 
five years ago. The hay was the name of a 
popular country dance, and I fancy the appella- 
tion was applicable to the tune rather than the 
figure, which was of the ordinary pattern. What 
the meaning of the word hay may be I cannot 
tell; but a suggestion occurs to me that it may 
have something to do with the Cymri hat, English 
haste or rapidity, the tune being a lively, quick 
one. Perhaps your younger readers may like to 
know something about this obsolete “ country 
dance.” The couniry isa misnomer. It originated 
with the French “contre danse,” which was ex- 
pressive of its characteristic, viz., each gentleman 
standing opposite to bis fair partner at a distance 
of about two yards; the company thus forming an 
avenue of gentlemen on one side and ladies on 
the other. The popular figure was extremely 
simple: “ Hands across, down the middle, up 
again.” The top couple crossed hands with the 
next couple below them, somewhat in turnstile 
fashion ; and, leaving the latter in their places, 
danced down the alley and back again, repeating 
the figure with each couple in succession, the 
latter moving up till the original top couple 
arrived at the bottom; the other couples in suc- 
cession going through the figure in the same way. 
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This dance required a tune of two parts or divi- 
sions only. Sometimes there was an addition of 
a third part, the dancers then, after “ hands across, 
and down the middle, and up again,” dancing 
what was called a poussette, the two couples joining 
hands and dancing round. These were the only 
figures commonly used in the contredanse. I only 
remember three exceptions, viz., the “ Boulanger,” 
the “Triumph,” and “Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
In the first, all the dancers, “ gentlemen and their 
partners, side by side,” joined hands in a circle, 
and advanced and retired twice. The first couple 
then separated, the gentleman going one way and 
the lady the other, threading the rest of the circle 
till they arrived at the opposite side. The pecu- 
liarity of the “ Triumph” was that the two ladies 
went down the middle in company with only one 
of the gentlemen, leaving the other to follow 
humbly. As for “Sir Roger de Coverley,” it has, 
for a wonder, survived to this day, and so need 
not be described. The contre danse in private 
society gave way to the quadrille about half a 
century ago. I remember the young people meet- 
ing at each other’s houses to practice the new 
quadrille figures, There were several sets of 
quadrilles, but only the first set_and the “ Lancers” 
have survived, M. H 


The hay or hey as the name of a dance was 
derived from the French word haie, the primary 
meaning of which was a fence or hedge, but which 
was also used to denote a complicated enclosure 
for catching wild beasts, resembling, apparently, 
what we now call a maze. It was subsequently 
applied to denote any sort of network employed 
for this purpose. It is probable, therefore, that 
the winding in and out of the performers in the 
complicated figures of the dance suggested, from 
their fanciful resemblance to such a maze or net, the 
giving of that name to the dance itself. A similar 
instance occurs in the case of the pavane or pavion, 
which name is supposed to have been suggested 
by a comparison with the circle of a peacock’s tail. 
Sir John Davies’s epithet “ winding” as applied 
to this dance, 

“ He taught them rounds and winding heys to tread,” 
goes far to support this derivation. Cc. 


The hay was an intricate country dance. The 
following passages from Sir J. Davies’s Orchestra 
(1596) allude to it :— 


“ Of all their wayes I love Meander’s path, 
Which to the tunes of dying swans doth daunce ; 
Buch winding sleights, such turns and tricks he hath, 
Such creeks, such wrenches, and such daliaunce ; 
That whether it be bap or heedlesse chaunce, 
In this indented course and wriggling play 
€ seemes to daunce a perfect cunning hay.” 
Stanza 53. 
“ Lastly, where keepe the Winds their reuelry, 
Their violent turnings, and wild whirling Aayee, 
But in the Ayre's tralucent gallery?” Stanza 47. 


The dance is mentioned by Herrick in his Hes- 


“ On Holy-dayes, when Virgins meet 
To dance the Heyes with nimble feet ; 
Thou shalt come forth, and then ap 
The Queen of Roses for that yeere.” 
To Phillis to Love, and Live with him, 
Richardson in his Dictionary says Mr. Douce 
observes on Love's Labour’s Lost, V. i., “that 
the hay was a dance borrowed from the French, 
and that it is classed among Brawls in the Or- 
chesographie of Thomas Arbeau.” 
F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


This expression occurs in Marlowe’s Edward the 
Second, I. i.:— 

“ My men like satyrs grazing on the lawns 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay.” 

The note in the edition by Fleay is “ hay, a round 
dance.” See also Love's Labour Lost, V.i., “I 
will play on the tabour to the worthies and let 
them dance the hay.” The derivation of hay in 
this sense seems unknown ; its general meaning is 
“ dance in a ring.” J. Maske, 

Emanuel Hospital, 


Pietro Testa, Excraver? (6% v. 188.)— 
This query probably refers to a painter of that 
name, surnamed “Il Lucchesino,” enjoying some 
repute in Italy. Born at Lucca, 1617, he was 
originally a pupil of Pietro di Cortona, but sub- 
sequently aimed at forming himself on the model 
of Domenichino. There is a picture of his in the 
gallery of the Palazzo Spada, Rome, “ The Massacre 
of the Innocents,” and one of the Carmelite founder 
of the hospice at Sarzana in San Martino ai’ Monti. 
He is better known by his “Galatea” (often 
engraved) in the Palazzo Ducale (now Palazzo 
Pubblico), in his native Lucca, where he also 
painted in fresco the subject dear to the Lucchesi, 
the “ Liberta,” to celebrate the victory over the 
Pisans (a subject treated more effectively by 
Giovanni da Bologna in the Cathedral), Not 
meeting with all the success he anticipated in 
painting, he also worked at engraving, without 
establishing a reputation, and ultimately com- 
mitted suicide by drowning himself in the Tiber 
in 1670. R. H. Busk. 


Waite Picron Superstition (6™ S. vi. 269). 
—The Acta Sanctorum is crammed with stories of 
white pigeons about the death-beds of saints. In 
these legends the white pigeon either means the 
soul in its flight from the body or the angel sent 
to carry it to paradise. It would be perfectly easy 
to give many hundred examples, but it will suffice 
to mention that Maran affirms he saw the soul of 
St. Brieuc, in the form of a white pigeon, carried 
up to heaven. When St. Devota was martyred, 
her soul was seen to escape out of her mouth, like 
« white pigeon, and fly to heaven (Acta Sanctorum, 
vol. ii, January 27); so when St. Eulalia was 
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martyred her spirit came visibly out of her mouth 
as a white pigeon ; so did that of St. Germain, if 
Corblet’s life is to be trusted. Gregory the Great 
says the same of St. Scholastica ; and the Bol- 
landists tell the same tale of St. Robert, Abbot of 
Casa Dei. Just one instance in illustration of 
angels in the form of doves come to fetch away 
souls. When St. Georgia of Clermont died, a 
flight of white pigeons settled on the roof of the 
house where she died, and M. Branche, in his 
life of her, says, “ C’était, sans doute, une légion 
Wanges descendus du ciel pour honorer les ob- 
sdques de cette épouse de Jésus Christ.” Probably 
the “white pigeon superstition” referred to by 
Mr. Piartr may be easily traced to this 
“superstition,” which may be traced without 
interruption from the first century to the nine- 
teenth. E. Copnam Brewer. 


The following illustrates the superstition alluded 
to by your correspondent. A woman well known 
to me, in a village in Bedfordshire, was, one night 
about five years ago, disturbed by a noise resem- 
bling the fluttering of a bird in an adjoining 
room. In the morning the noise proved to have 
been caused by a pigeon, which had flown in at a 
window in her house, and which was found dead 
upon the floor. On her inquiring of the neigh- 
bours what they thought of this, and whether it 
did not indicate some coming calamity, they all, 
without any exception, replied, “ You will either 
have a death in the house ora fire.” She had not to 
wait long before all doubt was removed as to which 
of these would befall her. Within a very few 
days an alarming fire broke out in the room in 
which the woman dried her linen (for she was a 
laundress), and she was herself severely burnt in 
endeavouring to extinguish the flames. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were well known to me, and 
the accuracy of this account may be entirely relied 
upon, G. F. W. M. 


Cieaspy anp Vicrusson’s “IceLanpic Dic- 
Tionaky ” (6 S. vi. 366).—The error in the state- 
ment s.v. “Doni” was pointed out by me some 
years ago, together with some other such, but only 
privately. I hope all the corrections which I have 
suggested will be attended to in a future edition. 
I have the list by me still, 

Watrer W. 


Scurtier’s “Don Carros” (6 S. vi. 369).— 
No stress must be laid upon “ zwei Tropfen.” Alba 
merely says to the prince, “ You believe a few 
drops of the holy oil poured out from the sacred 
ampulla upon your royal head would make you 
king, whilst, indeed, you owe, not seldom, your 
crown to the skill of a victorious general, who could 
claim the real title of ‘king-maker.’” Compare 
what Schiller says in the Jungfrau von Orleans, 

Das Gliick der Schlachten ist das Urtheil Gottes, 


und unser Herr ist, wer die heil’ge Oelung emp- 
fingt ” (Prol. iii.); and again, “ Das heil’ge Oel 
hat seine Scheitel noch nicht benetzt, noch heisst 
mein Herr nicht Konig” (III. iv.). The passage 
in Don Carlos, however, does not occur in the 
tenth (as it is erroneously stated), but in the fifth 
the second act. H. Kress, 
xiord. 


Does not the passage referred to in II. v. con- 
trast the ease with which Don Carlos’s succession 
to the throne was ensured as compared with his 
father’s troublous accession ? 8. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 

[R. C. 8S. W. draws attention to the fact that, through 
an error of his own, z was put for v in the query. ] 


Toe Repas §, vi. 286).—There are two 
kinds of viol bearing this name: the rabab el- 
mooghunnee (or singer’s viol), which has two 
chords, and the rabab esh-shaer (or poet’s viol), 
having only one. An engraving of the latter is 
given in Lane’s Modern Egyptians (vol. ii. chap. v. 
on music), and it is thus described :— 

“Tt is thirty-two inches in length. The body of it 
is a frame of wood, of which the front is covered with 
parchment, and the back uncovered. The foot is iron ; 
the chord of horse-hairs, like those of the kemengeh. 
The bow, which is twenty-eight inches long, is similar to 
that of the kemengeh, This instrument is always used 
by the public reciters of the romance of Aboo Zeyd, in 
chanting the poetry. The reciter of the romance is 
called shaer (or poet), and hence the instrument is called 
the ‘Aboo Zeydee viol’ and ‘the poet's viol.’ The 
shaer himself uses this instrument; and another per- 
former on the rabab generally accompanies him.” 

Wittiam Part. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Preacuers (6 §,. vi. 249).— Daniel Mayo, 
M.A. 1732, studied under Herman Witzius, a 
Dutch divine of great judgment, learning, and 
piety, and became assistant to the famous champion 
of evangelical doctrines, Vincent Alsop, the 
minister of a dissenting congregation at West- 
minster. In 1698 he removed to Kingston-on- 
Thames, where he was minister for thirty years, 
the latter part of which time he was also minister 
at Hackney, and in 1723 officiated at Silver Street, 
London. Besides several single sermons he wrote 
the commentary on 2 Corinthians in Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary. 

Walter Harte, M.A. 1737, a poet, divine, 
historian, and an intimate friend of Pope. Born 
at Kentbury, Bucks, about 1697-1700, Walter 
Harte was educated at Marlborough School, and 
at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, of which he became 
vice-principal. He also obtained a canonry of 
Windsor in 1751, and at the time of his death, 
which happened in March, 1774, was vicar of St, 
Austell and St. Blazey, Cornwall. He published 
an Essay on Satire, particularly on the Dunciad, 
1730, 8vo., another on Reason, 1735, fol., to which 
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Pope was a contributor; the Amaranth, a collec- 
tion of poems, illustrated by extracts from the 
Fathers; the History of Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, Surnamed the Great, 2 vols. 4to., 1759, 
repub. 1763, improved, 2 vols. 8vo., and in 1807, 
2 vols. 8vo. This last work, which is considered the 
best military history in the English language, was 
translated into German, with a preface, notes, and 
corrections, by John Gottlieb Bohme; also an 
Essayon Painting,and Essayson Husbandry, 1764, 
8vo., 1770, 8vo. See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Chesterfield’s Letters and Miscellanies, Bowles’s 
edition of Pope, Chalmers’s English Poets, 1810, 
18 vols., Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., Gent. Mag. 
David Bradbury, 1766, a dissenting minister, 
born at Reeth, Yorkshire, Nov. 12, 1755. He 
commenced his ministerial career at Alnwick, 
Northumberland, and afterwards officiated as 
minister at Ramsgate, Manchester, and the 
Assembly Rooms at Kensington. He wrote 
Tetelestai ; or, the Final Close, a poem, 8vo., 
Manchester, 1794, and a few hymns. Died 
Jan. 13, 1803. Wituiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Daniel Mayo, M.A., was the second son of 
Richard Mayo, ejected from the living of Kingston- 
on-Thames in 1662. He was born January, 1672, 
and his name appears in the Merchant Taylor's 
School list for Dec. 11, 1683. Darling, in the 
Cyclopedia Bibliographic, 1854, vol. ii. p. 2026, 
says of him:— 

“ Daniel Mayo, M.A., a pious dissenting minister, born 
ag ped in London about 1672. Studied under Witsius 

Holland. Became assistant to Vincent Alsop at West- 
minster. Removed to Kingston-on-Thames 1698, where 
he was minister about thirty-five years, during the latter 
pest of which time he was also minister at Hackney, and 

n 1723 at Silver Street, London. He wrote the com- 
mentary on 2 Corinthians in Matthew Henry's Commen- 
tary, and published several single sermons, The Jnter- 
cession for the Frwitless Fig-tree, explained and improved, 
a sermon on Luke xiii. 8 and 9. London, 1726, 8vo.” 

His father left him, in 1695, three hundred pounds 
and half his “study of books.” ©. H. Mayo. 

Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Walter Harte, B.A., St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
June 6, 1728; M.A. Jan. 21,1730. J. R. B. 


Beier in tHe Untrve (6" S. vi. 429).—It is 
a well-known Swiss superstition that a crétin in a 
family is a sign of the favour of God. To the pre- 
valence of this belief the kindly treatment of that 
unhappy class is largely to be ascribed. L. 


Borier’s “ Hupisras,” Part 1678 (6% 
8. vi. 108, 150, 276, 311, 370).—The eight typo- 
graphical peculiarities which Dr. Ixcurpy has 
described all, with one exception, apply to the A 
edition. I find them all in five copies of it in my 
library, except the battered number 9 at the head 

The setting up in all five is the same; 


of p. 249. 


but in two copies the number is perfect, whilst in 
three it is, as he describes it, “ badly battered.” 
From this it is clear that the number was injured 
in working off the impression. I therefore con- 
sider his copy is one of the A edition, but not in 
its first state ; that is, with misprints and a list of 
errata. In considering the question of editions and 
issues there are three points to examine ; namely, 
misprints, remarkable spellings, and typographical 
peculiarities; and as regards editions, or new 
setting up of type, of course the latter are the 
most important. A printer may, in setting up 
afresh, copy misprints and peculiar spellings, but 
he never copies mere typographical peculiarities 
such as these. Epwarp Sotty. 


Sir Brian Janson, Barr. (6 vi. 327, 369, 
411).—Do any of the pedigrees extant give the 
names of his father’s or grandfather's issue? I 
am anxious to trace out the pedigree of William 
Janson, presumably uncle of Sir Bryan, the baronet, 
and brother of his father, Sir Bryan, the knight 
and alderman ; the dates of his birth and death 
which I have, however, hardly bear out this pre- 
sumption. F. A. J. 


Sr. Weonarp vi. 269).—St. Weonard 
is supposed to be a corruption of St. Leonard, who 
was a nobleman of high rank in the court of 
Clovis I., the first Christian king of France. He 
was converted and then instructed by Remigius, 
3p. of Rheims, and died about 559, after founding 
a religious community near Limoges. He was 
particularly distinguished by his fervour and zeal 
in favour of prisoners, of whom by his ivfluence 
with Clovis he procured the liberty of a great many; 
he constantly visited them in gaol ; he would never 
consent to be raised to the priesthood. Sometimes 
he is represented with chains and fetters in his 
hands; at other times a prisoner is chained near him, 
or he is entering a prisoner’s cell. About one hun- 
dred and fifty churches in England are dedicated 
to God in his name. Whence I copied the above 
I cannot say; I found it between 1877 and 1880, 
when I was a curate in Wales. 

W. J. Wesser-Jones. 


This place is said to derive its name from a 
British saint, a hermit, I believe. It was anciently 
spelt St. Waynard’s, and I have formerly heard it 
called St. Wannard’s by aged people. ‘The letter 
e is quiescent, and it should not be pronounced 
after the analogy of “ Leonard.” The neighbour- 
hood is not only beautiful, but interesting in more 
than one respect to an untiquary. 

T. W. Wess. 

“ Weonard B., from St. Wonno, a British saint. 
Ex.: St. Weonards (Heref.)” (Edmunds's Traces of 
History in the Names of Places, p. 284). “ Wonas, 
Weonards, Wonno B., from St. Wonno. Ex.: 
Wonas-stow (Monm.), St. Wonno’s station; St. 
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Wonnard’s or Weonard’s (Heref.); Llan-wonno 
(Glam.), St. Wonno’s charch” (Ibid. 291). 
HIRONDELLE, 


St. Weonard’s or St. Waynard’s, described by 
Ecton (Thes. 1742) and Bacon (Liber Regis. 1787) 
as one of the chapelries of Lugwardine, derives its 
name most probably from a local saint, of whom I 
have only this information:—“ S$. Waynard has a 
church in Herefordshire” (A Memorial of Ancient 
British Piety; or,a British Martyrology, appendix 
of saints whose days have not been found, p. 48, 
Lond. 1761). Ep. MarsHatt. 


In Parker’s Culendar of the Anglican Church it 
is conjectured that the name St. Weonard is only 
another form of St. Leonard. 

E. H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Inn” (6% vi. 268).—This pro- 
verbial expression may perhaps be derived from 
the French paltoquet,a boor. In Littré we find 
that in the dialect of Burgundy paltoquat means 
a peasant, from paletoc or paletét : “ Celui qui est 
vétu d'une casaque.” And paletoquier is found 
in Cotgrave in the sixteenth century. Paltock’s 
Inn would therefore mean an abode or resort of 
boors or disorderly persons, D. 8. 


Epwarp Wentey (6" §S. vi. 288)—If Mr. 
Scammett will look at Grant’s Notes of Cases 
Adjudged in Jamaica from May, 1774, to Decem- 
ber, 1787 (Edinburgh, 1794), he will find it stated 
on the first page that Edward Webley was ap- 

inted chief justice on the resignation of Thomas 

ach on April 21, 1774. G. F. R. B. 


_ “[Died] Oct. 20, Hon. Edward Webley, chief 
justice of the island of Jamaica,” &c. (Annual 
Register, 1777, p. 229). E. H. M. 


Worksop (6 S. vi. 287).—This name is found 
variously written Wirksop, Wyrksop, Wyrksoppe, 
Wyrkesop, Wirkesop, Werchesope, Werchesoppe ; 
and, in Domesday, Wirchesope. The first part of 
the name may be from that of the original owner ; 
and the last syllable from hope, a valley. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Coninespy (6 S. vi. 268).—She was 
a niece of Elizabeth, Lady Wyndham, who was the 
daughter of Richard Coningsby, one of the Con- 
wo of Hampton Court, Hereford. Mrs. Anne 

yndham, in her account of King Charles II.’s 
concealment at Trent, says: “ When the day 
appointed for his Majesty’s journey to Charmouth 
was come, he was pleased to ride before Mrs. 
Julian Coningsby, the Lady Wyndhaw’s niece,” &c. 

Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The Warwickshire Coningsbys. mentioned by 
Me. Everanp Green are the same family as 


Coningsby of Nyend or Nene Solers, in Shropshire, 
and Hampton Court, in Hereford, a list of whose 
printed pedigrees is given in the Genealogist’s 
Guide, p. 110. I have no information about 
Juliana Coningsby, but the following notes about 
members of the family may be of service:— 

1. Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Coningsby, of 
Hampton Court, Hereford, married Sir Thomas 
Wyndham (see Wyndham, Bart., of Trent). 

2. Ann, daughter of Humphrey Coningsby, 
married Oliver Brigges (see Brigges, Bart., of 
Haughton). 

3. Elizabeth, daughter of Humphrey Coningsby, 
married Gilbert Lyttelton, of Frankley. 

4. Elizabeth Coningsby married, about 1700, 
Rev. William Atkin, of Leadington, in Cork. 

5. Winifred Coningsby married Simon Bering- 
ton, of Winsley. 

6. Robert Coningsby married, about 1600, Mary, 
sister of Michael Wentworth, of Woolley. 

7. John Coningsby married, about 1580, Ann, 
sister of Richard Barneby, of Brockhampton ; and 
George Coningsby married Anne, niece of the said 
Richard. 

8. Sir Humphry Coningsby married, about 
1510, Maud, daughter of Sir Richard Leigh, of 
Sopwell. 

9. Amphilis, daughter of Sir Humphry Con- 
ingsby, married, about 1530, John Tyndale, of 
Hockwold, in Norfolk. 

10. Thomas Coningsby married, about 1500, 
Cicely Salwey (see Salwey of Moor Park). 

11. Elizabeth Coningsby, the second wife of Sir 
William Cavendish (founder of the Devonshire 
family), was probably of this house. 

Besides these marriages of the Nene Solers 
family, other Coningsbys, probably of the same 
family, intermarried with the Berkeleys of Pylle, 
the Buttons of Alton, the Hickses of Beverston, 
and the Radclyffes of Warleigh. Sioma. 


Ancient Stoneware Pitcuers (6% S. vi. 287). 
—I have a small stoneware jug or pitcher, such as 
Mr. Octavius Morcan describes, with the letters 
“G. R.” beneath a crown, but without a date, I 
have always been led to suppose that it was old 
Fulham ware. J. S. Upan. 

Inner Temple. 


Meccotr Famity (6% §. vi. 288).—I only 
recollect seeing this name in connexion with that 
of the family of Elwes, co. Suffolk, and though not 
spelt the same in Burke’s Landed Gentry (from 
which book the following is condensed), it is, no 
doubt, the same family—as the name is un- 
common :— 

“Amey, granddaughter of Sir Gervase Elwes, and 
sister of Sir Hervey, married George Meggot, Esq., of 
Southwark, grandson of Sir George Meggot, M.P. for 
that borough, and had a son and daughter, namely, John 
Meggot, who inherited the estates of his uncle, Sir 
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Hervey, and assumed his name and arms (commonly | ture of a beggar woman named Guta, who pene- 
known as Elwes the miser). and Anne Meggot, married | trated into the enemy’s lines, and pretending to 
to John Timms, Esq. and was mother of Lieut.-Col.|,. ’ g 
Richard Timms, Royal Horse Guards, who took the lie in a half-frozen trance before a camp fire, over- 
surname of D’Acth ; his son John Timms inherited the | heard their plan of attack. Before she was 
estates of his great-uncle Elwes, and took the name and | allowed to go her way she was required to take 
arms of Elwes.” Fada an — that if she had heard anything she would 
reveal it tono man. By dangerous paths through 
See Burke’s History of the Commoners, vol. ii, | the dark and snow, however, she made her way to 
1837, p. 466, under “ Elwes, of Stoke.” I would | Bregenz, and, in order not to break her oath, bid 
suggest to C. J. R. that he should apply to your | them listen while she repeated to the fire (not to 
correspondent, Mr. D, G. Cary Etwes. man !) what she had heard before the fire of the 
H1RONDELLE, Her enabled the count 
a to make a sortie with his men and secretly invest 
co. 287).— | the line of approach, so that the attacking party 
BSS are, OF was surrounded and annihilated. It was the eve 
hi of St. Hilary (January 13), 1409. Guta refused 
Louth in the part — reward for = memory 
? 7 5 sg of it was preserved by the order that the watch- 
The arms described are mentioned in Edmond- | man should daily from Martinmas to Candlemas 
son’s Heraldry (Appendix) as those of the Gace | cry out at the hour of her reaching the town (not 
family of London. The Visitation of Lincoln-| midnight, but nine o’clock in the evening), “ Ehre 
shire, 1592, now completed by the issue of the|der Guta!” This in process of centuries has 
October number of the Genealogist, does not | got corrupted into Ehrguta and Herguotha, a name 
mention the name at all. Sreix. | common among the women in this part of the 
country. 
Over the gateway of the old upper town of 
Bregenz is, or was, a battered bit of bas-relief of 
& woman, sitting on a barebacked reinless steed, 


Sie Witu1am Constante (6" vi. 287).—Your 
correspondent will find in the late Col. Chester’s 
Westminster Abbey Registers a note concerning 
Sir William Constable, which gives the leading | who seems to be offering an outstretched cloth fall 
facts in his life. Epwarpd Peacock. | of fodder to other horses. In a monograph on the 


Warxxre=New Ipea (6" S. vi. 366).—Mr. subject by Jos. Bergmann this is made out to be 
Terry's quotations are very acceptable. I have | Epona, but for centuries it was reckoned by the 
already pointed out that A.-8. wrenc had a mean-| People to be an effigy of Guta, as the following 
ing not very dissimilar. Perhaps a quotation popular rhyme testifies :— 
from King Alfred may help to show how old the| “Thr Bildniss verewigt die Kunde 


word really is: “Tha fér Theodosius thyder- otete, 
weard, and wiste thet hine man wolde mid tham Und mabnet an sie die als Keiner mehr wachte 
ilean wrence bethridian,” i.¢., Then went Theo- Fiir Alle sich selber zum Opfer brachte.” 

dosius thither, and knew that they wanted to R. H. Busx. 


surround him by (using) the same wrinkle (or ‘ 
stratagem). See Alfred’s translation of Orosius,| Tae Otpest Trapine Corporation (6™ S. vi. 
bk. vi. chap. xxxvi.§ 2. Watrer W. Sxear. | 288).—The Hudson’s Bay Company appears to 
d have been incorporated as a trading company in 
Brecenz (6 §. vi. 368, 432).—I gave the | 1670, and the Bank of England in 1694. 
various legends on which the poem is founded in uy W. F. 
Valleys of Tirol, their Traditions and Customs, 
and How to Visit them, pp. 17-19. The more| , Betrry (6"S. v. 104, 158, 189, 271, 297, 429; 
exact historical particulars as given by Tirolean | Vi. 109, 154, 217, 389).—The conjecture in note §, 
writers (Hohrmayr, Weizenegger-Merkle, Beda p. 390, me 
Weber, Scherer, Bergmann, &c.) are these. On | Here was a word Oet or Oele in old French, men 
the extinction of the oer line - the Counts of | bell,” is quite correct according to Brachet and 
Bregenz, the county devolved upon their nearest | Egger’s Dictionnaire Etymologique, where the fol- 
blood relations, the Counts of Montfort, who in | lowing occurs under the word bélier :— 
the fourteenth century were called Counts of | 5: Le néerlandais bell (clochette) donna dans le bas 
Montfort-Bregenz. During the conflict between | !*tin Yella, ainsi qu'un radical frangvis bele 
Friedrich-mit-der-leeren-Tasche and the A =. | quia disparu fans laisser de traces, mais dont existence 
: A ppe nous est révélée par le mot delidre, qui en dérive, et ausst 
zellers, the intervening county of Bregenz was | par le mot bélver, qui signifie proprement celui qui porte 
invaded by the latter. The reigning count Wil- | Ie Bele.” 


helm entrenched himself in the city, which was | But I am much surprised to find the assertion a 
formally besieged. It was delivered by the ven- little further on, “There is no evidence to show 
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that the word béliére ever meant a bell,” as it 
certainly does mean it. The above quotation sup- 
plies one authority ; another is Noel and Chapsal’s 
dictionary, which I only quote because it is the 
first which comes to hand : “ Béliére. i. Sonnette 
du bélier qui conduit le troupeau; 2. Anneau 
auquel est attaché le battant d’une cloche.” Littré, 
in the Journal des Savants for August, 1861, says 
that up to the sixteenth or fifteenth century the 
word bélier did not exist ; mouton was used in its 
place :— 

“Tl est heureux que, beaucoup plus tard, un emprunt, 
fait probablement 4 nos provinces du nord, qui, elles, 
sans doute, avaient ici emprunté aux langues germa- 
niques du voisinage, ait blé par bélier une aussi 
regrettable lacune.” 


R. H. Bus«. 


I should be glad if I could end this weary con- 
troversy by pointing out that the whole difficulty 
seems to have arisen from a mistake of mine. The 
derivation of M.H.G. berg-frid from the two sub- 
stantives berg and frid is simply wrong, as it 
makes nonsense; I therefore withdraw it. The 
right etymology is clearly that given by Wacker- 
nagel, viz., from berg-en, verb,and frid. It there- 
fore means “ guard-peace ” or “ protector of peace,” 
hence a place of security. See the “Scheme of 
Dependent Composition of Noun-Bases” in Peile’s 
notes on the Tale of Nala, especially the words 
formed from verb and substantive. The English 
examples there given are dare-devil, wag-tail, and 
pick-pocket, I hope this may end the discussion. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Bélier with its derivation and bélitre with its 
meaning are to be found in De Roquefort’s dic- 
tionary by any one who knows how to use a 
dictionary. N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 

[This discussion is now closed. ] 


Tue Soctery’s New Dictionary 
AND THE Names oF Fruits (6 §. vi. 65, 176).— 
A probable solution of genniting or jenneting is 
given at p. 793 of my larger dictionary ; see also 
p. 306. The solution of greengage is given at 
p. 792. Quodling—codling, just as quoif—coif. 

Watrer W. 


Wituiam Wuirtincuam (6% §, vi. 269, 433). 
—Wood remarks upon the question to which Mr. 
Dore refers:— 

“TI shall only take notice that whereas he is styled by 
certain authors ‘the false and unworthy Dean of Dur- 
ham’ was because he was only Master of Arts, the 
statutes of the church of Durham requiring that the 
Dean thereof should be Bachelor of Divinity at least, 
that he was not a minister according to the form of the 
Church of England but of Geneva, and that he was but 
& lukewarm conformist at the best.” —A then. Oxon., vol. i. 
col. 154, Lond, 1691, 


Such a deficiency in respect of his ordination would 
not be taken as a disqualification in the then 


troubled state of things, as appears by the follow- 
ing extract from the Act of 1571, eight years after 
the appointment to the deanery, entitled “An 
Act for Ministers of the Church to be of Sound 
Religion ” :— 

“That the churches of the Queen’s Majesty's do- 

minions may be served with pastors of sound religion, be 
it enacted by the authority of this present Parliament, 
that every person under the degree of a bishop,which doth, 
or shall pretend to be a priest or minister of God's holy 
Word and Sacraments, by reason of any other form of 
Institution, Consecration, than the form set forth by 
Parliament in the time of the late King of most worthy 
memory, King Edward the Sixth, or now used in the 
reign of our most gracious sovereign Lady, before the 
feast of the Nativity of Christ next following, shall in 
the presence of the bishop or guardian of the spiritu- 
alities of some diocess where he hath or shall have eccle- 
siastical living, declare his assent, and subscribe to all the 
Articles of Religion, which only concern the Confession 
of the true Christian faith and the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments comprised ir a book imprinted, entituled ‘ Articles 
whereupon it was agreed,’ &c...... and shall bring from 
such bishop or guardian of the spiritualities in writing 
under his seal authentic a testimonial of such assent and 
subscription, and openly on some Sunday in the time of 
some public service, after noon, in every church where 
by reason of any eclesiastical living he ought to attend, 
read both the said testimonial and the said Articles, upon 
pain, that every such person which shall not before the 
said Feast do as is above appointed shall be ipso fucto de- 
prived, and all his ecclesiastical promotions shall be void, 
as if he then were naturally dead.”—Gibson, Codex, vol. i. 
p. 396, Lond. 1713. 
It was, therefore, sufficient in such cases of irre- 
gular ordination to accept the doctrinal Articles, as 
they are termed, in order to retain any preferment 
under that of a bishopric. Ep. MARSHALL, 


William Whittingham is not the only instance 
of the very slight importance that was attached to 
ordination in the early years of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Dr. Jessopp gives, in his One Generation of 
a Norfolk House, two cases of the same kind in 
the chapter of Norwich alone. Nicholas Wendon 
was a Canon of Norwich, Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
and Rector of Witnesham; Thomas Smith was 
also a Canon of Norwich ; and both these persons 
held their stalls for ten years without even any 
pretence of ordination. It is quite possible that a 
great many other persons agreed with Dean 
Hutton, of York, in thinking that Whittingham’s 
orders (so called) were as good as those of Arch- 
bishop Sandys. 

Mr. Sotty says Whittingham had bitter ene- 
mies, but stanch friends. None of these last 
should be found in the columns of “ N. & Q.”; for 
Ant. 4 Wood, who calls him ‘ the unworthy Dean 
of Durham,” gives a long catalogue of his iniquities 
in defacing and despoiling the church of Durham. 
He destroyed the ancient image of St. Cuthbert ; 
he transferred two “holy-water stones of fine 
marble, very artificially made and engraven and 
bossed with hollow bosses upon the outer side of 
the stones,” to his own kitchen, where they were 
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weed for the enas of the dean's beef and salt | is between it and the left hand into a fine thread, which 


fish ; he destroyed many of the monuments of the 
priors and benefactors of the church ; so that we 
cannot wonder at Wood’s indignation at such 
wanton destruction, or at his evident satisfaction 
at the fact that Whittingham’s own tomb was in 
turn destroyed by the Scots in 1640, and that 
“nothing is now left to preserve his memory, or 
persen to show the place where his carcase was 


lodged.” Joun H. Cuapman, F.S.A. 
Lincoln's Inn. 


Mary or Scots: tHe Cotour or HER 
Hair (6 S. iv. 485; v. 114, 218, 231, 295, 318; 
vi. 138, 251).—It may be interesting to several 
who have written on this point to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from The Abbot, by Sir Walter 
Scott, published originally in 1820, in order to 
show what his opinion was on the subject of the 
portraits of this unfortunate queen. It is both 
well written and graphically descriptive :— 


“That brow so truly open and regal—those eyebrows, 
eo regularly graceful, which yet were saved from the 
ecbarge of regular insipidity by the beautiful effect of the 
hazel eyes which they overarched, and which seem to 
utter a thousand histories—the nose, with all its Grecian 
precision of outline—the mouth so well proportioned, as 
if designed to speak nothing but what was delightful to 
hear—the dimpled chin—the stately swan-like neck, 
form a countenance the like of which we know not to 
have exi-ted in any other character moving in that class 
of life, where the actresses as well as the actors command 
general and undivided attention. It is in vain to say 
that the portraits which exist of this remarkable woman 
are not like each other; for, amidst their discrepancy, 
each possesses general features which the eye at once 
acknowledges as peculiar to the vision which our imagi- 
nation has raised while we read her history for the first 
time, and which has been impressed upon it by the numer- 
ous prints and pictures which we have seen. Indeed, we 
cannot look on the worst of them, however deficient in 
point of execution, without saying that it is meant for 
Queen Mary; and no small instance it is of the power 
of beauty that her charms should have remained the 
eubject, not merely of admiration, but of warm and 
chivalrous interest, after the lapse of such a length of 
time.”—Chap. xxi. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Distarr (6" §. vi. 149, 277).—I have to 
thank E. McC—. for the reply to my query 
relative to a distaff. In the mean time, however, 
I have come across a description of one in Hone’s 
Year Book, published 1841, in which book there 
is an engraving of an old woman spinning. The 
description is as follows :— 


“The earliest and simplest mode of spinning is re- 
presented in the engraving, and was in use within 
memory. The old woman is in the act of converting 
*the fleecy contents of the fruit of the cotton-tree’ into 
thread, for the purpose of being woven into cloth. She 
holds between the left arm and the body a wooden rod, 
called the distaff, with a bundle, or fleece, of cotton wool 
tied closely round the top of it; and with her hands 
about two inches apart she pulls a continuous lock ; the 


right hand draws out and twists so much of the lock ag 


is further twisted by a pendant spindle or bobbin, which 
is kept constantly twirling round, and on which the 
thread is afterwards wound. This tedious process ig 
still used in Hindostan. The superiority of texture 
and the durability of the India nankeens and long 
cloths are owing to this mode of spinning, which dis- 
poses the fibres more evenly and twists them more into 
the body of the thread than the spinning machines do, 
Our old woman's mode is the primitive one used for 
thousands of years. It is the occupation to which 
Hector sent Andromache, and in which Hercules em- 
ployed himself, in a love adventure with Omphale, as 
pictured by the painters, on the authority of ancient 
poetry.” 
F. C. 


Portrait oF Dante (6" §. vi. 167, 297),— 
There is a terra cotta bust of Dante in the Palazzo 
Nero at Florence which is believed to have been 
made from a cast taken after the poet’s death at 
Ravenna, A.D. 1331. The late Mr. Charles Lyell, 
of Kinnordy, who translated Dante’s lyrical poems, 
had a cast taken from this bust, and employed 
the late R. J. Lane, A.R.A., to lithograph it, 
which he did in his most exquisite style. The 
lithograph, I believe, was never published, but a 
limited number only made for presentation to Mr. 
Lyell’s literary friends and acquaintances, and 
other persons interested in Italian literature. I 
am proud of the possession of one of those copies. 
The portrait is of a more pleasing character than 
the ordinary ones. It is noble and dignified, ir- 
tellectual and refined, with a calmness and soft- 
ness to be attributed to the repose of . . 


Tae Atten Mystery (6 S. v. 485; vi. 10, 
154, 297).—I have a copy of Tales of the Century, 
published by Martin & Co., Edinburgh, 1851. An 
edition in the British Museum is, if 1 remember 
rightly, dated 1846. The Lays of the Deer Forest 
is well worth purchasing; one or two copies are 
now on sale. Is it not time to discontinue the 
false and ridiculous epithet of “ Pretender” as 
applied to Prince Charles Edward? R. P. H. 


“A moytn’s mind” (6™ §. vi. 205, 251, 352, 
374, 410).—Mr. Foryivatt may like to see the 
following extract from the accounts of the church- 
wardens of St. Michael's, Bishop Stortford, Herts : 
“ 1520. Item of the executurs of Will™ Bardeney 
for waste of torchis at the Buryall and month day 
of the seid Will™ and of Elisabeth his wife, 
vs. iiijd.” J. L. Griasscock, Jun. 


(6% vi. 148, 274).—The word 
is evidently compound, and appears to be derived 
from sgeith or sceith, which means to vomit or cast 
forth, and gaillshion, stormy weather. This latter 
is also a compound word, made up of gaill, surly, 
and sion, weather. It would therefore be spelt 
Sceithghaillshion, and means casting forth stormy 
weather, James Brenay. 
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Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (6" S. vi. 348).— 

A True and Faithful Account, &c.—Watt, in his 
Bibliotheca Britannica, gives the year 1788 as the date 
of the publication of this book, but gives no information 
concerning the author. G. Fisuer. 


(Gt S. vi, 410.) 


Noodle's Orat‘on.—This is not a book, but a passage 
from Sydney Smith's [review of Bentham’s Book of 
Fallacies (Edinburgh Review, 1825). “The whole of 
these fullacies,” says the reviewer, “may be gathered 
together in a little oration which we will denominate 
the Noodle’s Oration."” The oration | 

. T. 


Our Curistmas NcmBeER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmae,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Reformation of the Church of Enoland. By the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt, Part I. 1514-47; Part II. 1547-1662. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tux first part of Dr. Blunt’s history of the English 

Reformation was published in 1869. The editions 

through which it, has passed since then have not only 

proved its popularity, but fully established its position as 
the most complete and impartial account of the eccle- 
siastical difficulties of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
constitutional and legal aspect of the various changes 
effected in the course of the movement is treated with 
the utmost clearness and care. Nor is this the only 
value of a work which throughout displays high historical 
powers, The character of Cardinal Wolsey, for instance, 

a most important element in the early stages of the 

Reformation, and a most difficult problem to eccle- 

siastical historians, is treated with great success. Mr. 

Blunt’s admiration of the cardinal, which he shared with 

the late Prof. Brewer, seems to us well founded, and is 

probably more true to history than is the estimate which 
the genius of Shakspeare has impressed on the popular 
mind. The dissolution of the monasteries, again, is 
described with vigour and fulness of detail ; nor does the 
death of the Abbot of Glastonbury, the most conspicuous 
victim of the tyranny and injustice with which the 
measure was carried out, lose any of its pathos in the 
historian’s skilful hands. The interval of twelve years 
which has elapsed between the publication of the two 
parts has been caused by Dr. Blunt's many literary 
engagements. Few will, however, regret a delay that 
has enabled the editor of the Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer to add to the mass of materials which he brings 
to bear with complete mastery on the liturgical history 
of the Reformation. In fact, the second part fully sus- 
tains the reputation of the first, and adds to the well- 
earned reputation of the author. To the lay reader the 
portion which deals with the reign of Queen Mary may, 
perhaps, offer the greatest attraction. The gradual 
ormation of a reactionary party against the aggressive 

Puritanism of the close of Edward VI.’s reign; the 

insults offered by the ultra-Protestant advisers of the 


irritable from disease, and soured by the cruel wrong 
done to her mother and herself by Cranmer and his 


party; the fatal connexion with Spain ; the arrival of | 


train, among whom was A'Castro, who had reduced per- 
secution to a science,—are all presented by Dr. Blunt 
with singular power as leading up to the final scene of 
the tragedy, the Marian persecution. In dealing with 
that persecution he makes a good point in its local 
character in Kent, London, Sussex, and the Eastern 
Counties, and his explanation of the fact is as satisfactory 
as it is ingenious. Throughout the whole history Dr. 
Blunt writes from the Anglican point of view. and, if we 
have any fault to find with him, it is that he is some- 
times, in our opinion, a little bard upon the Puritans. 
Readers of “N. & Q.” will be glad to find, from the 
frequent references, that Dr. Blunt fully appreciates the 
value of our columns, 


A Genealogical Account of the Mayo and Elton Families 
of the Counties of Wilts and Hereford. By C. H. 
Mayo, M.A. (Privately printed ) 

Tuts charmingly got-up édition de luxe of a family his- 

tory is far more the actual work of its author and of 

other members of his family than is usually the case; for 
not only is it drawn up by the Rev. C. H. Mayo with great 
wealth of illustration from old family papers and letters, 
so that those of his line who have jvined the majority 
yet speak for themselves in his pages, but, in addition, 
the large tabular pedigree which forms a distinct feature 
of the book was set in type by the Rev. Theodore Mayo, 

M.A., chaplain to the Marquis of Ormonde, The general 

excellence of the printing, which was confided to the 

Chiswick Press, is well kept up by Mr. Theodore 

Mayo, and the whole forms a drawing-room table orne- 

ment no less than an addition to the family history of 

Herefordshire, which that county, at least, much needed. 
With regard to his own name, and the various theories 

concerning its origin and meaning, the author promptly 

dismisses one view, which we should ourselves never 
have thought particularly tenable, viz. the suppose’! 

Irish derivation. The actual identity, which he strongly 

maintains, of Mayo, Mayow, and Mayhew, seems pro- 

bable, but does not in itself, we think, solve the questior. 

That it is really the same name as Matthew, which Mr. 

Mayo also maintains, seems to us at the least not proven, 

and in all probability doubtful. That it has sometimes 

been abbreviated into Mey, which does seem proved, 
really adds to the tangle of the skein which has still to 
be unravelled; for it cannot be contended either that 

a!l families of the name of May are of the same blood, or 

that they are all Mayos in disguise. We trust that Mr. 

Mayo will continue his researches into this interesting 

branch of his investigations. 

With regard to the undoubtedly ancient Cheshire 
house of Elton of Elton, descendants of which are stated 
to have founded the line of Elton of the Hazles, in 
Herefordshire, Mr. Mayo has not more to say than had 
Ormerod:; but concerning the Hazles family he has 
brought together a great deal of interesting matter. 
known, of course, to the genealogical student in its 
broad outlines, but needing to be collected and anno- 
tated by a careful editor, such as Mr. Mayo has shown 
himself. There are but a few points connected with the 
early Herefordshire history of the Eltons which are still 
obscure after all that Mr. Mayo hasdone. His theory 
of their migration into Herefordshire—a seemingly un- 
questionable fact, but one which we have never yet seen 
adequately accounted for—is certainly plausible, thougl» 
we think evidence could be given of an earlier connexion 


/ - | of the name with the Herefordshire and Shropshire 
boy king to the religious feelings of Mary, already | 


borders than the time of Bishop Booth. Indeed, if we 
felt that we could indisputably claim as Eltons all the 
various medizval De Hettons, De Ettons, and De Heltons, 
we should be able to point back to an earlier antiquity 


the gloomy Philip with the Spanish ecclesiastics in bis | for the name in Shropshire than in Cheshire, which 
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would be awkward for the received theory. We have at East a centre of action similar to that which had been 
different times made note of sporadic occurrences of per- | created in the West; and to prepare, in short, the elements 


sons of the name of De Helton in Shropshire as far back, | 


if we mistake not, as the close of the twelfth century, 
and certainly nearly a century and a half before the first 


assigned florwit for a Herefordshire Elton. Mr, Mayo | 


does not seem to have been aware of these facts, nor does 
he enter upon the consideration of the Yorkshire Eltons, 
Ettons, or Heltons. More curiously still, we do not find 
any trace in his book of the actual heirs of line of the 
Eltons of Nether Hall and Pauncefoot Court. These are 
dacune which we regret all the more by reason of the 
very favourable impression left upon our mind of the 
earnest, careful, and truth-loving spirit in which Mr. 
Mayo has drawn up his valuable history of the ancient 
Herefordshire and Wiltshire families whose blood he 
inherits, 


L’ Angleterre et l’ Emigration Francaise de 1794 a 1801. 
Par André Lebon. Avec une Préface de M. Albert 
Sorel. (Paris, Plon.) 

Our readers are aware that the correspondence of the 

Rt. Hon. William Wickham was published twelve years 

ago in two octavo volumes; it was, however, compara- 

tively unknown on the other side of the Channel before 

M. Lebon undertook to write a kind of commentary 

on it in the volume we are now announcing. A distin- 

guished pupil of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, M. 

Lebon had long thought, it seems, of exploring the col- 

lections of the British Museum and the Record Office in 

view of a contemplated work on the French Revolution ; 
he had no difficulty in obtaining the encouragement and 
assistance of the professors connected with the school 
to which he belongs; and helped in every way by the 
courtesy of curators and librarians, he has at length pro- 
duced a really valuable, well-written, and well-digested 
work. M. Albert Sorel, advantageously known himself 

by several excellent publications, has contributed to M. 

Lebon’s monograph a preface which summarizes very 

well the events related in the body of the volume. 
Towards the end of the year 1795 England was quite 

as weary as France of the desperate war which the 
nations had been carrying on against each other since 

1793; at the same time Pitt, backed by the whole nation, 

would never consent to a suspension of hostilities except 

on the express understanding that the French would give 
up their conquests and abandon the idea of the Rhine as 
their frontier. The form of government in France was 

a secondary question for English statesmen ; they felt, 

nevertheless, that the Republicans would be compelled 

to carry on the war for the sake of maintaining them- 
selves in power; this would necessarily lead to a military 
dictatorship, and therefore the only possible and lasting 
peace implied the restoration of the monarchy. It is 

well known that the French Liberals of 1814 and 1815 

cee 2 accused the Bourbons of having returned to 
rance dans les bagages des étrangers. This is a view 

dictated by the violence of party spirit; as M. Albert 

Sorel very forcibly observes, Pitt knew perfectly well 

that a restoration imposed by foreigners would in- 

evitably be hateful to the French, and he never 
entertained the idea of even conniving at it. He 
was thoroughly convinced further that, supposing the 

monarchical form of government re-established, a 

return to the ideas of the ancien régime was abso- 

lutely out of the question. Pitt's aim accordingly was 
this: “To get some trustworthy information on the state 
of parties in France; to discover what were the inten- 
tions of Royalists both at home and abroad; to bring 
them into communication with one another ; to enlighten 
them on their interests ; to animate and encourage them ; 
to help them by advice and by subsidies; to form in the 


of a restoration which should be brought about under the 
| auspices of England and secure a durable peace.” It wag 
| in view of these results that Mr. Wickham was sent off to 
Switzerland (1794) and Lord Macartney to Vienna (1795), 
and it is the narrative of the events connected with 
these two missions whieh M. Lebon gives us in hig 
volume. 

We have no time to follow our author through the in- 
teresting details he places before us. Three points, how- 
ever, have struck us as particularly curious, and we 
recommend them to the attention of the reader. The 
first is the situation of Switzerland, which had become 
a kind of neutral ground where all political parties met, 
where the émégrés on the one hand busily carried on their 
plots, published pamphlets, and issued forged assignats, 
whilst on the other Barthélemy, minister (in partibus) 


of the French Republic, endeavoured to collect for the 
benefit of his employers all the information he could on 
the hopes of the Royalists, their strength, and the sup- 
port they were likely to receive from foreign powers, 
Switzerland was now the resort of all the political ad- 
venturers of Europe, and Mallet du Pan’s admirable 
memoirs have given of it a description which is wonder- 
ful in point both of picturesqueness and of originality. 
The second fact we would allude to here is the pre- 
carious state of the French Republican Government even 
after the victories of the National Convention und the 
Treaty of Bale. Things had come to such a pass that the 
success of the Royalists would have been certain had 
they only followed the dictates of prudence. But they 
obstinately refused to give up the antiquated «and dan- 
gerous principles of the ancien régime, thus rendering 
all common action impossible between monarchists such 
as the Polignacs, the Villéles, and the Peyronnets, and 
Liberals of the La Rochefoucau!d and Montmorency type. 
Further—and this is the last point we shall mention 
before bringing our notice to a close—they would not 
listen to any proposal including a change in the terri- 
torial limits of France. In this respect, and in this 
respect alone, they were at one with the Republicans, 
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